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LORD ABINGER in the Chair. 



FRESHWATER FISHING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN OTHER THAN TROUT 

OR SALMON. 

I HAVE the honour to submit for your approbation a few 
remarks based principally upon practical knowledge, and 
having reference to the pursuit of angling for what are 
commonly called " the coarse fish " of this country. 

This class of sport is, very deservedly, popular in the 
extreme, and day by day, I think, grows in the public 
estimation. The reason for such popularity is not difficult 
to find, inasmuch as in great towns, such as London, or 
indeed in any manufacturing centre, the man who either 
inherits or cultivates a taste for angling, becomes a student 
in a charming and health-giving pastime, not necessarily 
expensive to one of limited monetary resources, yet one 
which, followed out faithfully and observantly, is, I believe, 
the invariable means of developing any latent disposition 
to good. Coarse fish angling has also another distinction 
of its own. It is particularly the sport of the poor man. 
Salmon fishing, with all its gloriously moving incidents by 
"flood and field," is a branch of English sport nearly 
entirely confined to the wealthier classes. Trout fishing 
is almost, if not quite as exclusive. There is hardly a yard 
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of trout water within hail of any large town but what is at 
once monopolised, either by its owner, or by some one who 
can afford to pay a high price for the privilege of fishing it. 
In the case of the coarse fisher this state of affairs takes 
an altogether different aspect ; because the very poorest 
amongst the community can, if he so pleases, and thanks 
to that binding law which is the result of long-continued 
user, hie him to the banks of such noble rivers as the 
Thames and the Lea, and there fish to his heart's con- 
tent. I am not about to tell you that he is certain to 
obtain sport sufficient to repay him for his trouble and 
possible outlay. That is a question in these modern days, 
and amidst the riot and hurly-burly caused by those 
angler's pests — steam launches — and the greatly increased 
traffic of the river, which must always remain merged in 
obscurity, until, at any rate the close of the day. An acute 
mind will naturally reflect that the same ratio of reasoning 
applies to all classes of fishing, and I am by no means 
prepared to gainsay it In the Thames, however, such a 
reflection comes home with tenfold force, and it only shows 
how keenly the love of angling is developed in the bosoms 
of many men, how patient and long-suffering fishermen are, 
as a race, and how content with the hope even of small 
mercies, when throughout the season the great railway 
stations are crowded every week with whole battalions of 
the rank and file of the angling army. 

It is, however, at the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Station, and that at Liverpool Street, on the Great 
Eastern Line, that the most extraordinary sight in 
connection with the coarse fishermen of London is to 
be seen on every Sunday morning. 

It may be that mention of the selected day may offend 
the " unco guid " section of polite society ; but it must be 



remembered, as a set-off, that nine out of every ten of the 
great crowd gathered round the Booking-Office window 
are recruits from the still greater host of workers with bone, 
muscle, thew and sinew, to whom loss of time during the 
working hours of the week means not only loss of bread, 
but perhaps the loss of some small delicacy to a sick and 
ailing child. Thus it would seem particularly hard to 
attempt restraint upon such men in the gratification of 
their simple pleasures, nor is it by any means certain that 
they do not imbibe far more real good through their vigil 
by the river's side, than if they had donned the carefully saved 
suit of go-to-meeting broadcloth, and dozed drowsily and 
drouthily over a drawling, doctrinal dissertation, delivered 
by a divine of the " Stiggins " type. Rest assured if 
there be a sick baby, the little one is rarely forgotten, and 
smoke-grimed Daddy, all the better and healthier in soul 
and body for his twelve hours' rest from the roaring forge, 
gathers her or him, as the case may be, a boimy bundle of 
wild blossoms which he takes home with him as the top- 
most layer of the cargo in his roach basket. 

The approaches to either of the lungs of the great Wen 
which I have spoken of, are indeed a wonderful sight. 
Gathered there are pale-faced weavers from Spitalfields, with 
flexible delicate fingers, cane-chair workers, with hard and 
horny hands ; brawny, swart hammermen, and stout-limbed 
big-muscled strikers, both of them probably from some 
neighbouring foundry. Then there are dyers and curriers 
with the stain of their calling set indelibly on their skins, 
together with workers, perhaps from a white lead factory 
with that tallowy, unhealthy complexion inseparable from 
such a life of toil. Amongst these there are a few, but a 
very few, smartly dressed clerks with their sweethearts, 
and these probably eye the hundreds of fishermen wonder- 



ingly as upon an introduction to a strange development of 
human nature. Later on, this latter section of the holiday 
throng will be found tea-drinking in shady Broxboqrne ar- 
bours, or watching the fisherman with a curiously developed 
interest as he plys his delicate tackle. Look round carefully 
through the ranks of thronging piscators, and any one may 
see for himself that they are all anglers of one stamp. It is 
curiously strange, but none the less strange than true, that 
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nine out of every ten of the anglers of London are all 
wedded to the pursuit of roach fishing. Every man there 
has a long 18-ft rod in its jean case, and with this is tied up 
the handle of his landing net. His rod is invariably slung 
across his shoulder, and dependent from the butt, and 
resting on his broad back is the well-known basket or box 
seat without which the true roach fisher never sets out 

It may perhaps be well at this point to consider why it 
is that the modern rodster is apparently attached so much 
to this particular branch of the sport. The answer is, that 
it is at once the prettiest and most skilful branch of 
angling in the world, as well as that which is most easily 
attainable ; and to see such men at work on the Lea as 
Hackett, Bates, Da Costa, or my old friend Tom Hughes, 
whose show of fish at this exhibition is second to none, 
in their particular style, or Theaker or Bailey upon the 
Trent, is to see one branch at least of the true poetry and 
craft of angling. 

It will be impossible within the limits of time at my 
command to enter fully into all the mysterious ramifications 
attaching to many branches of the silent craft. One or 
two of them however I must touch upon, and knowing that 
roach-fishing is the most popular of all branches, I venture 
to deal with that first 

Now at the outset I may tell you, gentlemen, who may 



not, possibly, have seen roach fishermen at work on the 
Lea, something about the manner in which they set to work. 
In the first place, I think it might be well to consider the 
rod, which is usually one of 18 feet in length, built of the 
very best white Carolina or West Indian cane. The best rods 
are invariably made as free as possible from burrs and knots, 
the cane being specially picked for their manufacture. Stiff- 
ness and pliability throughout their entire length is one 
great thing which is always looked to, and yet they have 
an immense amount of give and take in the very fine, yet 
short, top joint, and the immediate connecting joint. That 
is a very essential qualification in a rod devoted to the 
special branch of angling with which I am dealing. 
Previously, I think, to the famous match between Woodard, 
the champion of London, and Bailey, an equally great 
fisherman on the Trent, there was no such thing as real 
thorough roach rods made at any time, or at any rate rods 
made especially for roach-fishing, and specially with regard 
to the habits of the fish. They were simply bamboo bottom 
rods, and not half so much attention was given to their manu- 
facture. But upon the occasion of this famous match, which 
excited an immense amount of interest at the time, a great 
impetus was given to that particular branch of the craft, 
and for months and months nothing else was talked about 
in London angling circles but roach-fishing and fishermen. 
Directly following this leading affair, match followed match 
amongst lesser luminaries of the angling world, and presently 
a maker named Sowerbutts, of Commercial Street, brought out 
a first class rod for roach-fishing, and he it was perhaps who 
gained an enormous reputation as being the first man who 
made roach rods in their present excellent form and finish. 
There is no doubt he studied the particular play and style 
of rod necessary for this kind of fishing. Then he was 
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followed, and imitated also, by a host of other makers, until 
in the present day, and amongst such traders as Carter 
and Sons of St. John Street Road, Alfred of Moorgate 
Street, and last, but not least, a little maker I have known 
something about lately, named Gold, of Waterloo Road, and 
who I think makes as good a class of rod as it is possible 
to obtain for this particular branch of fishing, there is 
small appreciable difference to be found in the quality of 
their manufactured goods. Generally, then, a rod for roach- 
fishing should be lengthy yet full of equable spring — 
tapered beautifully from the broad butt, built of the very 
lightest white pine, to the slender cane and lance-wood top, 
as light as possible in the hand, with no superfluous weight 
attached in the shape of rings, or heavy metal fittings, and 
altogether a perfect weapon suited for a very perfect 
branch of the art of angling. I have no belief in general 
all-round rods. A salmon rod should be a salmon rod and 
nothing else, and a roach rod ought to be equally distinct. 

I may now, perhaps, properly discuss the question of 
roach lines, and I may also at this point premise that a 
really good and skilful roach fisherman almost invariably 
uses tight tackle. He seldom or never condescends to the 
use of running tackle, save, it may be, by operators upon 
the Trent There has been a considerable controversy 
during the last few years in the columns of the 'Fishing 
Gazette/ and other sporting journals, with regard to the 
advantages of gut over hah*. For my own part I never 
could see that there was any strikingly great advantage 
derived from the use of hair in roach-fishing, and par- 
ticularly when the chances were that one was likely to get 
hold of a heavy chub or barbel in the same swim — save it 
might be from the sportsmanlike desire to kill one's fish 
with the lightest possible tackle. Therefore, I think a 



nice round fine gut line is as good a tackle as one could 
possibly use. Roach-floats are invariably made from either 
quill or reed, and they are selected as a matter of course 
with regard to the depth and character of the water which 
it is intended to fish. Nicely shaped wooden floats are 
favourites also, but, carrying little shot, they are only suit- 
able for swims of medium depth. There is a considerable 
amount of difference in the manner in which the roach-float 
is shotted, as against other floats used for other purposes. 
For instance, it matters very little if the perch or chub- 
float wants the completing shot to effect its perfect balance, 
but the roach-float cannot possibly be shotted too deeply 
down, so long as the immediate tip of the float, which I 
may explain is the top of the white quill and the cap, 
swims steadily and nicely over the surface of the stream. 
That is the very best character that a roach-float can 
possibly assume. It should be shotted down to the point, 
when three or four shot corns more, over and above the 
weight of the bait itself, would assuredly swamp it. 

I will now go to the question of baits. For roach-fishing 
they are few in number and very simple, and without 
touching upon the question of pearl barley, wheat, shrimps, 
wasp grubs, silk weed, or any other of the many various baits 
which kill at certain times, I think I may say that one of 
the best kinds of bait one can possibly use, is a paste 
made of stale crumb of bread just moistened, and worked 
up in the palm of a cleanly hand. A very excellent paste 
is likewise made of an arrowroot biscuit, from which the 
outside brown crust has been scraped off, until the inner 
and white interior only is left. Slightly moistened with 
fair water, this biscuit works up into a capital white paste, 
which is at times especially killing. Gentles, again, during 
the winter time, are a capital all-round bait, and the same 
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may be said of the tail of a lob worm, or small red worm, 
either in summer or winter, when floods have caused a rise in 
the streams, and probably a course of coloured waters. 
Ground bait, which is usually a very expensive matter in 
various other methods of fishing, is in roach-fishing very 
simple and inexpensive. The roach-fisher seldom uses 
anything but a stiff paste made of bread and bran. He 
soaks his bread over night, and in the morning squeezes 
the surplus water away, and then adds to it a quantity 
of bran, working it up in his hands, until he gets a stiff 
paste as tough and hard as putty. He baits his swim with 
pieces of this ground bait about as large as a pigeon's egg, 
or a good sized walnut. That is quite sufficient for the 
purpose of baiting a roach swim. On the Lea they have a 
practice which I have found wonderfully good at times, 
when roach are exceedingly shy, and when they will not 
take a bait under any conditions, and that is this. When 
these experienced operators have baited their hook with an 
ordinary piece of paste or with gentles, they take a little 
of this tough ground bait, and nip it immediately over the 
two shots which are usually put on the bottom length of 
hair or gut, about two inches above the hook. When the 
float is thrown gently up-stream, the extra weight causes 
it to sink, but the rodster lifts it carefully along until it 
gradually reaches the point where the roach are supposed 
to be lying. The whole way it comes down the stream, 
this little bit of bread and bran keeps flaking small parti- 
cles off along its downward track. This is especially 
attractive to roach, and practice has frequently proved that 
they will then feed a great deal better than they had been 
doing previously, when the simple bait itself had been 
floated time after time down the swim. Now, the roach is 
a particularly quick and active fish in its habits. It follows 
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the bait down, and I believe sucks it in as it goes down 
the stream, taking hold of it with the peculiarly shaped 
prehensile upper lip. That upper lip of the roach is pre- 
cisely like the hood of a perambulator. I believe those big, 
aldermanic fellows, sly and wary as courtiers, cautiously pro- 
trude their upper lip, and, hunger getting the better of them, 
suck the bait in. But the instant they get the bait into 
their mouths, and they detect that there is anything foreign 
about it, that instant they reject it. That shows the im- 
portance of the float being shotted down until the very 
lowest depth of its floatability has been secured. You see 
it will hardly bear one corn more shot, and when these 
artful old roach follow the bait down-stream, when they 
look at it even, to stretch one's imagination a little, much 
less touch it, instantly the float gives way, and there is a 
little sharp dip. Now, the good roach-fisherman is mar- 
vellously quick in hooking his fish, and from start to finish 
it is a bit of finished wrist-action entirely. He fishes with 
this long 1 8-foot rod — which I have attempted to describe 
to you — and it is curious and beautiful to see the accuracy 
with which a crack roach-fisherman will hook fish after fish 
with merely a little upward jerk of the wrist. The line is 
very short ; indeed, from the point of the float to the top 
of the rod, it is usually not more than a couple of feet in 
length, and consequently, this short length being kept taut 
throughout the float's downward journey, the slightest 
upward stroke is sufficient to hook the wariest old roach, 
so long as it is done at the proper moment of time. Miss 
that moment, and one might just as well not strike at all. 

There is a considerable difference between the various 
styles adopted upon the three rivers, viz., the Lea, the 
Thames, and the Trent. That upon the Trent is called 
" stret pegging " in some cases, " tight corking " in others, 
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and is always founded upon the midland fisherman's 
excellent theory of fine and far off It is questionable, 
however, whether this is quite so good as the Lea style. 
Roach-fishing on the Thames at any rate is practised from a 
punt by fishing with a long light line and a short rod The 
punt angler on the Thames almost invariably uses running 
tackle, but in the Lea and most other rivers I think the 
best anglers use that class of tackle which experience 
tells them is the most useful, viz., a long rod with a tight 
line, and that I am well assured is the finest and most 
artistic principle of roach-fishing. 

Now, with regard to the rivers in which roach are found. 
I think the finest roach I ever saw or heard of came 
respectively from the Avon and Stour, one being a Dorset- 
shire and the other a Hampshire river. The Lea, in days 
gone by, was also a famous roach stream, although in later 
years I think its angling capacities have not been quite so 
good. There are also excellent roach in the Mole, a 
beautifully quaint little stream, its banks teeming with 
thoughtful associations with the works of dead and gone 
poets, while the Colne also is a charmingly productive 
stream whose fish are strikingly handsome specimens. 

One word now upon swims, and then I will close this 
branch of freshwater fishing. 

It is likely enough to strike even the most unreflective mind, 
that there should naturally be a great difference between 
the swims selected for almost any class of fishing during the 
heats of summer, and those picked out during the rigours of 
the winter season. Some men there are, however, who never 
learn. Others, who do, soon gather together the fact that 
there is a considerable difference in the style of water which 
should be selected by rodsters at various times of the year. 
As a matter of fact, roach are ground-feeding fish, seldom 
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or never taking bait except on the bottom of the river. It 
does not follow, however, that roach in the great heats of 
the summer do not take flies and insects on the surface of 
the river, because they will do so beyond all question. So 
will they also take baits presented at mid-water, or off the 
bottom, at times. They affect two different classes of water 
during the summer and winter. Some of the best roach 
swims in the more pleasant portion of the year are almost 
invariably found near large beds of weeds, at sharp swims at 
the tails- of mill streams — not too sharp for the travel of an 
ordinary roach-float— or where the water runs smartly with- 
out too much stream by old camp-shedding. There the roach 
will easily be found during the summer months. It is very 
frequently the practice during those months, and particularly 
during great heat seasons, when it is almost impossible to 
catch fish on the bottom of the river, to fish for them by 
means of dipping or daping with the live natural insect 
Then there is another very killing method called blow-line 
fishing. That is effected in this way. The operator is 
armed with a long, light, pliable rod, to which is attached a 
line somewhat longer than the rod itself, made of floss silk. 
The angler has his back to the wind, and having found out 
where the fish are lying he waits for a breeze. His tackle 
consists of a little length of the finest possible gut at the 
end of a long length of floss silk. To the gut link is 
attached a small hook which he baits with a natural grass- 
hopper or blue-bottle fly. With the rod held aloft, the baited 
hook in the left hand, he waits for a breeze. Presently 
it comes and bellies the floss silk line out in a long grace- 
ful curve which blows right over the water. He watches 
his opportunity until it gets directly over where the roach are 
possibly lying, and then, drops the baited hook gently as a 
bit of thistle down on the surface. That is a very killing 
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method of taking roach when they will not by any means 
take a bait at the bottom of the river. Regard being had 
to the best time of the year for roach-fishing, the autumn, 
and better still, the winter months occupy the post of 
honour. I personally have had some of the very finest takes 
of roach in the winter months that man ever had in this 
world, and I remember upon one occasion when fishing in 
the Hampshire Avon I took 75 lbs. of heavy roach in 
5 hours. I took them all with a tight line — not running 
tackle — and using an 18-foot rod over a very heavy stream 
of swirling water. I had some of the finest sport you can 
possibly imagine. There is no time better in the world than 
the winter time for roach-fishing. On a sharp, crisp morning, 
when the trees and grass are frosted all over with hoar; 
when you hear the robin's notes whistling out bright and 
clear, and the sooty rook's harsh caw sounds less strident, 
then is the time to go roach-fishing. 

I do not say the fish will feed very early in the morn- 
ing, but when the sun gets up, the hoar begins to melt, 
and there is a little softness in the ground, then the fish 
begin to feed, and the deeper the selected swim consistent 
with a fairly good convenience in fishing it, the better at 
that period of the year. The fish are in the best condition ; 
they are lusty, plump, and glowing with radiant colour. I 
know of no class of fish that makes a more thoroughly 
good and handsome basket as the result of the angler's 
toil, than a rattling good basket of roach. 

Barbel Fishing. 

There is another highly popular branch of sport to which 
the London angler is deeply attached, and that is barbel- 
fishing. It is mostly practised on the Thames. I do not 
say there are no barbel in the Lea, because I know there 
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are, and plenty of them, but as barbel-fishing is most 
effectively carried out on the Thames, and is possibly better 
understood on that river than on any other in the kingdom, 
I shall confine my remarks chiefly to the practice there. 

Now as to the qualities of my friend the barbel. We 
have heard a great deal lately about the marvellous game- 
ness of the black bass of America, and I have heard my 
friends Mr. Wilmot and Dr. Honeyman expatiate upon 
him at vast length, saying that there is no such fish in this 
world for game qualities. I am perfectly prepared to 
admit it, but I must insist that the barbel of the Thames 
is an equally game fish, indeed I doubt very much whether 
there is any fish which can possibly eclipse my old antag- 
onist the Thames barbel. He is a wonderfully game fish ; 
you can never call him dead until he is absolutely in your 
landing net I can tell you, gentlemen, that when I have 
had a big barbel " hang on," to use a fisherman's slang, in a 
heavy weir stream, the sport has been comparable to the 
best fighting salmon I ever hooked in my life or ever saw 
hooked, considering the relative difference in the tackle 
used. There is a considerable difference between the 
style of barbel-fishing on the Trent and on the Thames, 
and these are the two principal rivers where barbel are 
fished for in the present day. The Trent fisherman 
almost invariably fishes with float tackles, the Thames 
fisherman with a leger. The difference is still greater 
when you listen to the conditions on which success is said 
to depend The Trent fisherman tells you that unless the 
river is low and exceedingly bright there is no possible 
chance of catching barbel at all. The Thames fisherman, 
and I take it upon myself to say he is right, will tell 
you that you rarely get fish in the Thames unless the 
water is high and thick. The higher, the water, and the 
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thicker the water is, short of anything like the thickest 
" pea soup " condition, the better, I think, is your chance 
of getting barbel. The difference between the two styles 
can be easily understood, because they are so totally and 
distinctly opposite. The Trent fisherman fishes with a 
float, and consequently he wants low and bright water, so 
that the fish for which he is angling may see the bait 
and follow it down the stream. The Thames fisherman, 
knowing perfectly well that the barbel, not only being a 
gregarious fish swimming in shoals, but also being an 
essentially ground-feeding fish, feeds his fish up to a 
certain point, and then fishes for them with tackle which 
lies at the bottom of the river. I am not prepared to say 
that the Trent fisherman is not as good a man as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, but I certainly think that taking the best 
samples of the two men, and pitting them one against the 
other upon the two rivers, and each fishing in his own style, 
that the Thames fisherman will invariably beat the Trent 
man, because after all that is said and done barbel are barbel 
all the world over, and their habits are precisely similar. 

Now in the selection of swims for barbel in the early 
part of the summer I should prefer sharps and good scours, 
because there the fish are lying beyond all question. 
They are freeing themselves from parasites, cleansing 
themselves from spawning operations, and there they will 
occasionally feed, and you will always find them in three 
or four feet of water. There is no reason why, in such 
a depth as that, excellent fish should not lie. I have 
over and over again seen them of eight and ten pounds in 
such situations equally as well as in deeper water. As the 
summer progresses and the autumn season comes on, 
they shift down bit by bit into the lower waters, and get 
into heavy runs under projecting clay banks or close in to 
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deep swims protected by camp shedding. I do not 
know that I can pick out a better sample of such a bank 
than the one well known to all Thames fishermen, called 
the " High bank " at Sonning. There the water runs in a 
very heavy stream indeed. The banks are hollowed and 
scoured out, presenting harbours of refuge to the fish ; 
and during the autumn period and that of approaching 
winter, heavy barbel lie under those banks for shelter, 
and consequently it is a capital place to angle for them. 

Now there is an immense difference between the bite of 
a barbel when he really means business and the reverse. 
Occasionally it so happens that when a barbel swim has 
been well baited, and the proper length of time has been 
allowed for the fish to recover after a heavy dose of baiting, 
before the work of the angler commences, your barbel, 
when he does feed, makes so little mistake about it that 
there is very little trouble to the angler. Then one gets 
the poetry of angling so far as barbel are concerned ; but 
on the contrary, now and again, they feed in the most 
curious and perverse manner. In speaking of hook bait- 
ing on the Thames, the general practice is as follows : the 
fisherman takes a worm, dips it into a basin of sand, rolls it 
up, takes a big white Carlisle hook, puts it in at the head, 
and threadles that unhappy worm right up the whole 
shank of the hook. Thus the unfortunate worm is pierced 
clean through by the hook from end to end, leaving just a 
little bit of the tail wriggling at the extreme point of the 
hook. Now that bait being thrown into the stream upon 
ledger tackle, and when barbel are feeding, they will take it 
like a shot. Sometimes I think my friend would take a 
boot-jack. He seizes hold of the bait, and there can be no 
mistake about the fact of his bite, because he frequently 
pulls the rod clean down to the water. On the other hand, 
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he does nothing of the kind. I have frequently heard 
Thames fishermen say to one another, " Have you had any 
sport to-day," and shaking their heads mournfully they 
say, " No, but those confounded dace have been nibbling at 
the bait all day long." But the nibbling probably arose 
from a totally different source, and it has been barbel 
biting when they were in that capricious mood I just spoke 
of, and when they only bite very gently and tenderly. 
Now I have a little bit of a dodge by means of which I have 
tried to find out the weak points of a barbel when he has 
been in that particularly low-spirited condition with regard 
to feeding. Instead of completely spoiling my worm by the 
process of threadling previously spoken of, I take a perch- 
hook, No. 8 or 9, and then a lob worm, and pop the hook 
right through the middle. I just nick it through the 
middle of the worm, and leave the two ends of the worm to 
work about Now if you compare the action of those 
worms in a basin of water, the one being threadled right up 
the gut with only a little atom of lively flesh at the end of 
his tail, and my worm with two small punctures only made 
in his flesh while the rest is wriggling and curling most 
deliciously, I think you will agree with me that if the fish be 
delicate and refined in his taste with regard to worms, there 
can be little doubt which of the two he would be likely to 
prefer. I venture to think he would take mine. The 
Thames fisherman also, when legering, throws out the bullet 
and turns the rod sideways at a distinct angle, so that when 
the fish bites he pulls the rod right down. Well, a child 
even could hook him then, but sometimes, when they are 
not feeding, the little resistance that is offered by the rod 
frightens them and they are off. Now I hold my rod and 
bait somewhat differently. Having put the worm on I 
throw out the bullet, and feeling it strike the bottom I lift 
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it up, and draw it towards me so as to get the gut bottom 
taut, and then drop it very gently and wind up with a swift- 
actioned Nottingham reel. This being done, I next turn the 
point of the rod so that its extreme top indicates the precise 
spot where the bullet lies, and place the smallest possible 
amount of tension on the reel, just so much only as to 
prevent the stream taking the line off. Consequently, when 
a barbel takes the worm I feel the slightest little touch 
and release my finger so that the line may run freely. 
Thus I let him take the worm, and he on his part feels 
no resistance whatever. Away he goes with it, and then 
he usually gets pepper, and it is cayenne of the first order. 
A great consideration in connection with barbel-fishing is 
baiting your swim, and upon that depends the whole of the 
after success. I frequently hear of men who go down to 
fish the Thames, and in really good localities, where there 
are plenty of fish, putting in a quantity of bait over night, 
fishing the swim early the next morning, and the next day 
going home disgusted. A brother fisherman says, " Well, 
Jones, did you have any sport ? " he says, " Not an atom ; I 
put in 5,000 worms on the swim, and I never caught a fish." 
Why is that ? Well, the answer is, because in nine cases out 
of ten a thoughtless angler puts his worms in at night, and 
he fishes over them the next morning. The consequence is, 
there is a herd of barbel inhabiting that particular section 
of the stream, they have all fed on those worms, and are in 
precisely the same position as a London alderman would 
be, if, after having just swallowed a huge dose of turtle-soup 
and venison somebody offered him a fat pork chop. You 
may put 5,000 or even 10,000 worms on to a barbel swim — 
I do not care how many there are — and allow the fish 
sufficient time to recover their appetites, say 25 to 30 hours 
afterwards, and then most certainly will you get fish, unless 
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there is some peculiar circumstance in connection with the 
temperature of the air, or water, or electrical disturbances, 
or anything of that kind which prevents the fish feeding. I 
could give a curious illustration of that. I once went to 
fish at Mr. Worthington's weir at Sonning. I put into a 
barbel swim there 28 quarts of lob worms. I think there 
were nearly three slop pails full. I fished there 24 hours 
afterwards ; and I may add that at that, time I was the 
angling editor of 'Bell's Life/ and my racing chief, Mr. Henry 
Smurthwaite, known to every racing man under his nom de 
plume of " Bleys," was with me. The result of the day's 
fishing, after giving the barbel a really good rest after 
baiting, was for the two rods something like three cwt. of 
fish, besides some large trout and perch. I should add, 
however, that out of the three cwt. we only brought ten 
fish home, the rest being turned back into the river. Now 
for a few words of practical instruction. 

The best known methods of capturing this essentially 
sporting fish are three in number, to wit — with the leger, 
float and clay-ball. Practice with the float may be divided 
into what is known as "tight" or "long corking," and 
fishing with the "slider" — the latter, certainly, a capital 
style to adopt, when deep and varying runs of water have 
to be attempted. I propose, therefore, to deal with the 
subject matter of this part of my paper in the order named 
at its head, making my chief point the leger. The rod used 
— an important item, — should, in my opinion, for convenient 
fishing never exceed 12, or at most 14 feet in length; for 
as this sport is usually pursued by its votaries from the 
medium of a punt or boat, as affording the readiest 
opportunity of reaching known haunts of the fish under 
notice, a rod of this length will be found far more handy 
and useful in a cramped space than one of greater length. 
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Its material is the next consideration, and, after trying rods 
manufactured from a variety of woods, I can find none so 
reliable and lasting as one of good sound cane, such as 
.can be obtained to perfection from my friend Alfred, of 
Moorgate Street, himself a good and practical fisher, and 
hence a good man to apply to. The joints should be 
perfectly straight, free from flaw, and the less knots in 
them the better, the ferrules strong and well fitted, the 
rings upright, as a matter of course, thus allowing the 
line to jun freely, when thrown out from the winch ; and 
with regard to the action or " play " of the rod, it should 
neither be too stiff nor too supple. If it is very stiff it does 
not show by the "niggle" at the point of the top-joint, 
a process most popular in use, when the fish is attacking 
the bait, or at any rate, if they are feeding badly, the best 
moment at which to strike. If it is too supple, the quick 
stroke of the wrist necessary in driving the steel home into 
our tough-nosed friend's snout is frequently lost through 
the action being diffused too slowly through the elasticities 
of the weapon in use. The rod, therefore, should be fairly 
stiff, with a fine top, a trifle stouter than a roach top, yet 
with an amount of bend and give-and-take work about it 
as will aid the hand, wrist, and reel, in killing a good fish, 
should the angler be so fortunate as to get hold of one. 
The best advice that I can offer to a tyro in the selection of 
a rod is this — in buying your rod go to such men as Alfred 
of Moorgate Street, Gowland of Crooked Lane, Bowness 
and Farlow of the Strand, or Carter of St. John Street Road. 
Tell them exactly what you want, pay a good price at the 
outset, and the probabilities are that you will get a tool 
that with careful usage will last a lifetime. While upon 
the subject of rods I may mention, perhaps with advantage 
to my readers, the excellent rods that are to be obtained 
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from many of the well-known Nottingham tackle manufac- 
turers, and no one does them better than Wells, of Sussex 
Street, Nottingham. They are made of deal, beautifully 
balanced, well whipped and ringed, with substantial fittings, 
and for float work a man can have no better rod in his 
hands. For legering, however, they are a bit too " kittle," 
and from the frail nature of the material employed in their 
manufacture it is obvious that at the best of times they 
require a delicate hand, and an absence of anything like 
pully-hauly business. Otherwise a smash is about as 
likely to ensue as an explosion if one dropped a hot coal 
into a barrel of powder. In the hands of a workman these 
rods are simply perfection for floating, and so beautifully 
light that the longest day never tires. And now as to the 
winch, another important auxiliary. Wooden pirns, or 
Nottingham winches as they are more generally called, as 
well as those made of vulcanite, are so thoroughly well 
made, and so cheaply put together nowadays, that no one 
would dream of using any of the old-fashioned brass 
furniture that formerly pertained to the rod. Reels can 
now be had combining two actions, the one being the free, 
easy run, so necessary to the practice of float-fishing with a 
long run down-stream, the other, a check action, obtained 
by simply pressing a spring on the reverse side of the 
handles, which impels a little catch downwards, the point 
of the bolt-shaped catch nicking into the cogs of a wheel 
fitted upon the centre pin, thus obtaining the most perfect 
check. Pressure backwards upon the spring relieves the 
cog wheel, and the winch then runs upon its centre pin 
with the velocity of " greased lightning." Such a winch as 
this is the best that can be used, the only drawback being 
— and of course there must be something — is that if it be 
manufactured from wood and one gets out on a soaking 
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day, the inner rim will swell with the wet, causing the 
winch to clog. I have once or twice experienced the 
misfortune of a " strike " on my colleague, the reel's part, 
brought about under watery conditions of weather, and that 
too at a time when the fish were, to use an angler's slang, 
"mad on" — a concurrence of circumstances not to be 
devoutly wished It has struck me that an edge of 
very thin metal fitted upon the rim of the inner wheel 
would entirely obviate this only defect in an otherwise 
perfect winch. A twisted silk line is good, but a plaited 
line is far better ; I would advise anglers, therefore, always 
to choose the latter. Twisted lines, unless the angler is an 
adept at throwing from the reel, of which more anon, kink 
abominably after they once become wet, and I leave it to 
my reader's own mind to picture the misery of a man who 
gets some 25 or 30 yards of line in a fearful "boggle" 
about twice out of three times in his attempts to throw 
out to a spot where the fish are taking the bait. With 
a plaited line it is different ; and even if the angler cannot 
throw from the reel — a little performance that requires 
some practice before perfection is attained — he has only to 
be fairly careful and see that his coils of line are free and 
clear of any obstruction in the shape of twigs or stiff blades 
of grass if upon the bank, or the toes of his boots, or the 
chair legs in a punt. At the time of throwing out also, 
dispense with anything like a jerk when impelling the bullet 
to its desired destination, thus securing the ultimatum of your 
happiness — to wit, the free running of the line through the 
rings, without any tangle, or the annoyance of finding the 
fine line linked well round one of them, and the bullet and 
leger bottom flying away through space by itself, broken 
away from the line by the impetus of the throw, and the 
sudden check caused by the link aforesaid. Supposing, then, 
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that a plaited line has been selected, I would have ioo yards 
of it at least on the reel for legering, and for this reason. 
Careful as one may be, a fine line always rots and frets more 
or less with hard work, and it is always advisable before com- 
mencing a day's campaign against such an undoubted hard 
puller as your barbel, to s$e that the line is in good condition. 
If it is not, break it away in lengths of a yard at a time, 
until it will stand the test of a strong, steady pull. Thus ioo 
yards will not be too much. Consistently with the requisite 
strength that is required, the line cannot be too fine, for it 
should be remembered, that the finer the line the less effect 
the stream has upon it, and the less weight will be required 
to keep it at the bottom. Thus it will be sufficiently 
patent to every rodster that the smaller the bullet used, if 
one can only make certain of its being upon the bottom, the 
more readily will the bite of the fish be distinguished, and 
the more likely is one to kill a large one with a light bullet 
that can be held taut above him, than with a heavy one, 
which must cause a certain amount of bend or " sag " in the 
line when the fish is struck and pounding away for liberty. 
While upon the subject of lines, and before dismissing it, I 
may, perhaps, add a few words upon their preservation. 
Nothing ruins a line, no matter how good it may be, so 
much as allowing it to remain on the reel for any length 
of time after use, and a capital adjunct to the angler's 
equipment will be a light wooden winder, say a foot square, 
that fits closely and neatly to the side of the basket. On 
this the line should be wound off the reel, but not in lengths 
overlapping each other, directly the sport of the day is over, 
and care should be taken that a few yards more than the 
quantity that has actually been in use be unwound from the 
reel and well dried, to provide for the great probability of 
the wet having soaked down amongst the silk that has 
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been unwound during the day. When the line is thoroughly 
dry it may be advantageously dressed with the following 
preparation — as good and simple as can be used, keeping 
it thoroughly supple, and aiding it in water-resisting power 
— Take a bit of the best bees-wax that can be got, say of 
the size of a walnut, and a piece of the hard fat from the 
exterior of the sheep's kidneys, of about the same size, and 
melt them up together, giving the mixture frequent stirs 
with a stick, so as to assimilate the two substances 
thoroughly. When it is cold and hard, give the line a rub 
or two with this preparation every time it is used, and it will 
be found an excellent preserver of the most delicate lines. 
Leger bottoms should be selected from round, stout gut. 
Finer, of course, should be in the tackle book for use if the 
water is very bright, and each should be a yard in length, 
I have found nothing so good in the shape of colour as gut 
dyed of a light sorrel hue. I cannot help thinking that 
gut of this colour is less likely to be distinguished by the 
watchful, wary eye of a shy feeding fish, when lying on a 
sandy, gravelly bottom, than the blue gut, although I am 
aware that some of our best barbel-fishers pin their faith 
to the latter colour, and allow nothing to shake their 
allegiance. For my part, and having killed some barbel in 
my time, and at all seasons, I have found the sorrel gut 
giving better results than anything else. The proof of 
the pudding, therefore, being in the eating, I have only 
to add that white gut is an utter abomination. In fit- 
ting up the leger bottom, I use a length of the very finest 
stained gimp, of a yard in length, with a small bored 
shot fixed firmly upon it at the lower end, where the 
gut joins — this gimp being for the bullet to work upon, as 
I have found, over and over again, that the chafing of the 
bullet upon the fine silk line has caused a large amount 
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of wear and tear, and losses of good fish, from the silk 
breaking exactly at the spot where the bullet worked upon 
it. Such experience caused me long ago to alter my 
tactics, and, if the gimp is selected fine enough — and it 
can be got nearly as fine as stout gut — and it is used with 
a yard of gut below it, it will not operate against the 
angler's success if the fish are feeding at all. If they don't 
feed, nothing on earth will make them. Hooks for leger- 
ing, at any rate for lob-worm fishing, should be long in the 
shank, stout in the wire, and not too broad at the bend ; they 
are sold at all respectable tackle shops now, with a small 
silk loop whipped on the shank in lieu of the usual length of 
gut, and are far preferable, doing away with the chance of the 
hook link being weaker than the gut bottom — and, again, 
a quantity can be carried without the chance of getting the 
gut links tangled and warped, a state of things frequently 
happening no matter how careful a man may be. 

Perhaps the best hook in use at present amongst barbel- 
fishers is one made by Messrs. Allcock of Redditch, an 
eminent manufacturing firm, and called "The Wheeldon 
Barbel Hook." It is a white Carlisle and has a small wire 
loop at the top of the shank, on which it is only necessary 
to loop the gut bottom. 

Although my paper is entitled " On Modern Fishing other 
than Trout and Salmon," I can hardly, in dealing with the 
Thames, leave the question of trout-spinning entirely out, 
because it is a question so strongly applicable to the 
Thames, and to no other river ; therefore, I feel I must say 
half-a-dozen words even at the risk of tiring you. I think 
we ought, as English anglers, to feel very proud of our 
great home river, and of the quantity and calibre of the 
fish which inhabit it. I doubt very much if our friends 
from America or New Zealand, or any other place you like 
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to mention, can bring forward more magnificent trout than 
have been taken in the Thames within the last few years. 
The Kennet again is swarming with trout, and as for size, 
I have only to point to some examples in the Exhibition. 
I think Lord Craven has taken trout in the Kennet up to 
20 lbs. in weight, and two years ago a trout was taken in 
the Kennet behind Messrs. Huntley and Palmer's biscuit 
factory close upon 17 lbs. Neither is that an isolated 
instance, because within the last Thames trout season an 
old friend of mine, Mr. Ross-Faulkner, took a trout at 
Hampton Court Weir 14 lbs. 15 oz., and that is almost 
within the sound of the omnibuses and cabs rattling through 
Oxford Street. Other anglers have had splendid samples 
from the Thames. I might mention the names of Messrs. 
Allard, Hughes and Pugh amongst them, all of whom are 
showing grand trout at this Exhibition. I think it redounds 
very greatly to their credit as anglers to have caught such 
splendid trout. Again, Mr. Forbes, of Chertsey, a gentle- 
man I have the honour to know, has perhaps the most 
magnificent collection of Thames trout that any man ever 
saw. With regard to trout-fishing there is a considerable 
amount of judgment necessary in approaching the locality 
that a trout inhabits. In the early part of the year you 
find trout on the scours near where they spawn, and they 
do not move up to the weirs, where they are more fre- 
quently caught, until the warm weather induces them to do 
so. As soon as hot weather sets in, you invariably find 
that trout follow the stream up further and further,, getting 
at last to the heads of the big Thames weirs. There is a 
considerable amount of precaution necessary in approaching 
a weir. If a man goes to a weir-head where the foot-walk 
goes across from side to side, with a great sixteen-foot rod in 
his hand, and looks over the head of the weir where usually 
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the trout are in the habit of lying, what is the consequence ? 
Away goes your fish. Thus I may perhaps, hint at the 
best style to adopt under the circumstances. 

To my notion a man wants two rods, so as to make his 
kit thoroughly complete, and so far as spinning pure and 
simple is concerned, I propose to speak of that branch of 
trout angling first, thus giving it the preference over live 
baiting. Not because I have fallen into the hypocritical 
groove which obtains in angling circles, and which enables 
certain very virtuous gentlemen to denounce live-baiting 
publicly, while they follow it up on every possible occasion 
in private ; nor from the conviction^that spinning is neces- 
sarily the purest and most sportsmanlike method of angling 
for large trout 

But why two rods ? Well, I will give you my reasons. 
In punt fishing, or spinning from a boat, a long rod is often 
sadly in the way, and in the course of a day's casting to 
either side while working down a likely-looking reach where 
it is known fish lie, will tire and strain even a very stout 
arm indeed, quite as much as in a day's salmon casting, 
take my word for it. For such work, therefore, commend 
me to a rod lightly yet strongly made of sound unblemished 
mottled cane, 12 feet in length, with plenty of spring and 
play in it from butt to point, and fitted with the very best 
ring that ever was invented for casting or throwing purposes, 
viz., that brought out by Gregory of Birmingham, and at 
present fitted to most of the rods turned out by the 
celebrated firm of Allcock of Redditch. It is a perfectly 
simple appliance, being an arched wire whipped on at either 
side. The ring itself is firmly soldered into the centre of 
the arch ; but it is absolutely out of even a careless angler's 
power to engender such an awful possibility as a kink, and 
that alone should be a sufficient guarantee of its worth to 
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any one who has either lost, or who can imagine for one 
moment the diabolical and horrific grief and misery of losing, 
a good trout by such an unlooked-for and apparently 
impossible contingency. 

In weir spinning the condition of things is altogether 
different Here, not only is it sometimes necessary to fish at 
a considerable distance below one's standpoint, but a very 
large scope of water, every inch of it looking capable and 
likely ground, has to be covered. For this, therefore, give 
me a sixteen foot rod, pliable and springy, so that by the 
mere motion of the top joint alone I can keep my bait 
revolving smartly without taking up more than an inch or 
two at a time of the line. 

Traces, flights and baits should have each a separate 
place. In connection with the first and second of these, two 
very necessary items, the greatest possible care should be 
used in the matter of their selection, for it is mainly upon 
their delicacy, accurate work, and powers of successful 
resistance to the plunging of a big and powerful fish, that 
the issue of the battle lies. Colour, likewise, is a great 
point, therefore principally choose, for trout spinning at any 
rate, gut of a pale smoky blue-green, if such a colour exists, a 
matter I am by no means certain about, and next see that 
it is correct and clear to the eye, free from white specks, or 
from knotty excrescences to the touch. Then if you have 
sufficient ability, and will take my advice, make your traces 
yourself. If not, you will not be far out by leaving them in 
the hands of such men as Alfred, Farlow, or Gowland. 

But in their manufacture, whether it may be done at 
home or abroad, either carry out, or leave, positive instruc- 
tions, that from top to bottom of the trace there shall not be 
one atom of binding in it. It is this very thing that in nine 
cases out of ten has been responsible for the loss of a good 



fish. " Godfrey Daniel ! " says the fisherman, after seeing 
a grand fish just hooked fling himself clean out of the water 
and go with lightning-like speed down the run. " Godfrey 
Daniel ! what a beauty ! " Then ensues a splendid run 
for twenty yards, when a man's heart thumps painfully — 
absolutely painfully — at the bare notion of such a glorious 
creature becoming his own in due and proper time, and one 
vows " by our lady " that he shall be played as carefully, 
and with as gentle touch as one approaches the dear partner 
of one's bosom at that awful period when she's sulking for 
a new bonnet and can't have it. Hands up! There's 
another fling out of the water, and old brown-faced and 
horny-handed Tom Davis says excitedly and hoarsely, 
"Drop point on ye're rod, sir — smart, now!" and you 
instinctively do it as matter of course. Gone ? Impos- 
sible ! But it is so, and there's no getting away from it, 
and presently you see your own once fondly hoped-for trout 
leap a hundred yards in the stream below you, in the vain 
attempt to get rid of the half-yard of gut hanging from his 
jaws and the stinging triangles in his soft fleshy mouth. 
" Ah, gone at a bit o' binding," says old Tom ruefully at 
your elbow, surveying the broken trace. " Thowt so ; I 
did by gum ! It's they blessed careless coves at the shops 
as is to blame for half the trout as is lost ; " and I entirely 
endorse old Tom's imaginary opinion. Therefore not a 
scrap of binding, if you please. It is just as easy to make 
small loops for the swivels, and after putting the loop 
through (the gut being well wetted previously), to draw them 
tight ; and in the long run it is ten times more reliable, take 
my word for it. Now as to swivels and the length of the 
trace. 

I sometimes tumble across trout-fishers up the Thames 
who are spinning a weir with three-quarters of a yard of gut 
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(and that very coarse), three large jack swivels, and a great 
ugly lead, heavy and coarse enough for the coarsest and 
roughest pike fishing in private waters, where sharpset fish 
will often run at anything. For my own part, and knowing 
that if there is one fish which is especially more wide- 
awake and cunning than another it is an old wary Thames 
trout — I always start on the war-path as well and carefully 
armed as a man can be. I don't mean to assert, mind, as 
a fact, that the angler with coarse tackle never gets a fish. 
On the contrary, there is nothing so likely, supposing he 
knows from observation exactly where a trout feeds — and 
they feed day after day in the same spot to the fraction of 
a foot — that if he goes at early morning, before the weir 
has been disturbed by any of its paddles being drawn, and 
cautiously drops a biggish bait which spins well exactly 
over his lovely mottled nose, but that he will dash at it 
without an instant's reflection. That's when he is dead 
hungry, and then any fool can catch him. But only let 
him have a " bit in hand ; " let him have, say, two or 
three bleak or dace down his throttle, just to take the 
sharp edge of the morning off, and rely upon it, it's the artist 
then, and not the chance man, that gets him even to look 
at a bait at all. 

Thus I like a fine gut trace of full a yard and a quarter 
long, the lead so placed that it is a yard of trace length, 
and the length of the flight-link itself from the bait, and 
with at least five small, well made, well oiled swivels, and 
one double one, all set below the lead. There is no 
necessity for any above it ; the lead is not intended 
to spin, and all the motion, therefore, should be below 
it. The more there is, and the freer it is, the less likeli- 
hood of a kink or snarl in the line. For the lead itself, 
nothing, in my opinion, beats the " Field lead," when 
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mounted on an inch or two of very fine gimp, and next to 
that is a very good one brought out by the editor of the 
' Fishing Gazette/ 

As to the flight, after trying them all, I come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing better, perhaps, than the 
simple old Thames flight, with four sets of small stout wire 
triangles and a single liphook. The liphook is the main 
trouble, because, do what one will, or act as carefully as 
one will with it, there is always more or less chafing. I 
tried the liphook bound upon a short slip of starling's wing 
quill, the gut passing through the interior of the quill, and 
this answered well — for a time. Afterwards, as the gut 
and quill both swelled with the wet, it became simply 
immovable, and necessitated each fresh bait being of pre- 
cisely similar size to its predecessor. Then I went back to 
the old-fashioned hook, with a single small loop of gut tied 
on the tip of the shank. This loop permits the hook to fly 
loose up and down the gut link, but when it is in use, and 
the gut thoroughly wet, a very efficient " bite " is obtained 
by simply lapping the gut carefully and systematically 
round the shank, until the liphook fits accurately to its 
place at the nose of the bait. 

It is by no means easy to describe baiting theoretically. 
More may be learned by watching the operations of a really 
good Thames fisherman for an hour, than by all the pen- 
and-ink teachings in the world. However, practice, based 
upon a fairly good theory, may accomplish great things, so 
that, having first selected a clean silvery bleak — perhaps 
the best of all bait for a big trout, and particularly for a 
spinning flight — wet your fingers and hands thoroughly 
before handling the little fish, with a view to saving as 
much as possible of his brilliant silvery armour. Then 
nick one of the hooks of the bottom triangle exactly through 
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the fleshy root of the tail, and precisely at the angle of the 
fork. That establishes a firm hold, and then, taking the 
lateral line as a guide, carefully fit in hook after hook 
upwards, towards the head, taking care that you bruise not 
nor tear the delicate skin, finishing off at the top triangle, 
which should fit nearly at the root but slightly above the 
pectoral fin. Draw back the liphook, hanging loose on its 
wet gut, measure off say half an inch for lapping, twist it 
carefully up until the bend of the hook touches the lips of 
the bait, and equally carefully put the hook through the 
very centre of the gristle of both lips. If it hangs straight 
as a die, with only a gentle curve at the tail, it will spin so 
as to kill a Thames trout, and if it don't, it won't ; so there 
you are, don't you know ! 

I do not like artificial baits, although I don't say that 
they will not kill at times. But those times are, in my 
opinion, and in the majority of cases, just the same as 
when the short trace, coarse gut angler gets a run. Even 
here I must make an exception in favour of one bait, and 
only one, and that is the * Bell's Life ' spinner, made and 
sold by Alfred & Son, of Moorgate Street This is simply 
a really good bait, beyond all shadow of doubt, and both 
in the Thames and other rivers has proved its unquestion- 
able excellence and killing powers over and over again. As 
an instance, I may place it on record that on the 27th of 
April, 1880 — the first season, I fancy, in which they came 
into general use, and on a bitter cold day to boot — H. P. 
Hughes, Esq., caught at Shepperton Weir a brace of 
splendid Thames trout, weighing respectively 9 lbs. and 
7 J lbs. In each case the trout had completely gorged the 
bait, taking it so thoroughly into the mouth that it required 
the assistance of scissors before the hooks could be cut 
away. A very great deal, however, of the excellence of 
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these baits consists in the exact angle at which the tail is 
bent They are sold, I fancy, with the tails fashioned 
sheer across, and this won't spin, or anything approaching 
it The tail should be bent slightly over with the thumb 
and fingers of the right hand until it assumes a very gentle 
downward sweep or angle from slightly below the point or 
root of the dorsal fin to about the line of the ventral fin, or 
where the ventral fin should be. With this bait I have 
killed many good fish, both in the Thames and Kennet, a 
few years ago, and I shall try them again with certainly 
renewed confidence. 

In casting, I think nothing will beat the good old- 
fashioned Thames plan, of holding a coil of line in the left 
hand, and throwing from that, save it may be that the 
stream is sufficiently heavy and strong to permit the use of 
a heavy lead, and then one can throw from the reel — best 
plan of all. In any event, haye no loose line about either 
the bottom of the punt, or on your knees, if sitting on the 
weir beam with your legs dangling over in space. The end, in 
the event of a run, may be summed up in one sentence, viz., 
total loss of temper, and the continued and frequent use 
of a word which distinguishes say the mother of a thorough- 
bred foal, for the rest of that day on every possible or 
impossible opportunity. Remember that the least possible 
movement of the bait is sufficient Do not let it remain 
stationary, or spinning in one position long together, 
because to the discriminating eye of an old and judiciously 
educated trout, particularly of the order Trutta Tamesis, 
such a course of procedure would look odd, to say the least 
of it Rather work it slowly and very gently in and out 
and round about every little eddy and curl, and quickly 
across" those dark, oily-looking patches between foamy 
runs. 
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I approach the subject of live-baiting in fear and 
trembling, because I am half afraid that its very mention 
may bring a hurricane about my devoted head, and heaven 
knows, having had some experience of married life, I don't 
want that Still, I know full well that there are scores of 
people ready to howl indignantly and defiantly against 
any one even breathing a word about live-baiting in 
connection with Thames trout-fishing, yet who are the very 
first to put it in practice when they are clear of the lens of 
public scrutiny. I live-bait myself, and shall continue to 
do so, for three very good and sufficient reasons. In the 
first place I beg to assert that there is ten times more real 
.skill and science displayed in killing a good trout with my 
live-bait tackle than with all the spinning tackle in the 
world, because it is fifty times at least more delicate and 
fragile. In the second place, because, in spite of lamenta- 
tions with upheld, shocked, and horrified hands, by sundry 
virtuous and " unco guid " howlers, I fail utterly and 
entirely to see anything unsportsmanlike in it ; and, for the 
third, and perhaps most important of all, because I know 
perfectly well that, good as my chances are in a weir or 
rough stream with spinning bait, in wide, open, still reaches 
such as the very biggest trout lie in nowadays, it is at least 
twenty to one on the live-bait tackle as against that for 
spinning. Aye, and there is yet another reason, and that 
not the least of them either. Wherever it is known that a 
big trout feeds — and there is not a trout in the Thames 
whose home is not spotted to the fraction of an inch — there 
sits day after day either a professional fisherman with a 
customer, or without one — it is quite immaterial which, in 
the majority of cases — or some riverside loafer, whose only 
mission is to catch that trout by hook or by crook — crook 
preferred — and straightway convert his bones and body 
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into beer and " bacca." Now, why should I, whose trout- 
fishing, cut it as fine as may be, costs at least a pound a 
day on the Thames, run less chance possibly than the very 
man who writes to tell me of a trout in such-and-such a 
place, and who very likely has run him, pricked him hard, 
or in some few cases absolutely caught him and sold him 
the day before ; or of the individual who values the 
splendid fish by just so many pots of beer and no more, 
who knocks him ruthlessly on the head, in or out of 
condition, and who has been at him morning, noon, and 
night from the first peep o' day on the opening of the 
season ? 

Now here's the pattern of my tackle, any one is welcome 
to it, and if there be any who in time to come can tell me 
they have killed a ten-pounder on it fairly and squarely, 
no one will say more heartily — " Here's t* thee, my lad, 
and more power to your elbow," than he who pens these 
lines. First for the rod. It is a little 12-foot Nottingham 
barbel rod, made of deal, with a lancewood top, light, 
springy and handy. My reel is a wooden one, holding 
200 yards of very fine silk, such as would be used for 
chubbing with pith and brains, or with cheese in the autumn 
and winter months, I have a bottom of three yards of 
finest gut — a very fine tapered fly cast is best — with, at 
the extremity, two small fine-wired perch hooks bound on 
the bottom strand, the lower two inches from the upper. 
One shot only — size No. 3 — is put on the gut — 4 ft from 
the bait, so as to steady it in the stream. Just above the 
gut, and on the silk running line, is a bit of pear-shaped 
cork as big as a barbel bullet, sufficient only to buoy the 
line in a slight degree. On the upper of the two hooks is 
liphooked a live bleak ; the other hook flies loose, or, as I 
fancy, clings to the side of the little bait. If you can find 
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and kill a big trout with this — fairly and squarely, mind, 
taking all the chances of submerged roots, boughs of 
trees, weed-beds or sunken piles — never mind anybody 
growling, but tell them to go and do likewise. There is 
not one in twenty who can, you bet. 

Pike Fishing (spinning). 

I may now perhaps give you my ideas with reference to 
pike-fishing, and in the first place I think that a pike- 
fisher's equipment should, with regard to rods, consist of 
two — one being kept solely for spinning. This rod, being 
not more than 12 to 14 feet in length, is built so as to 
be more limber, and consequently has more " spring " in it 
than the other, which may be kept for paternoster work, 
trolling upon rare occasions, and live-baiting. A stiff rod 
for spinning — to my mind the most artistic method that 
can be adopted — is simply comparatively useless. The 
top, and indeed the rod generally, should give freely to 
the upward sweep of the arm when throwing, the rod 
being held tightly and easily in the right hand, while the 
butt is planted firmly in the hollow of the groin. Thus it 
materially helps in the direction to be obtained, and the 
length of the cast. Having a solid butt (which I prefer to 
a hollow one), the rod may yet be obtained as light and 
handy as is consistent with the work in hand ; and any of 
the well-known London makers may be thoroughly de- 
pended on for workmanship. Upright or standing rings, as 
a matter of course, are a sine qua non; without them it is im- 
possible to throw to any distance without the line " kinking " 
and knotting up in a horrible tangle — perhaps the most 
annoying thing of all on a cold day, and when fish are 
feeding. The line used for spinning should be 60 or 70 
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yards in length, not too thick, thoroughly waterproofed, and 
well made and substantial in quality and strength ; for it 
must be borne in mind, that it has to undergo more friction 
in the length used for casting than any other running line. 
The length named will be found amply sufficient for 
ordinary waters, such as the Thames or Trent, where the 
fish taken are usually of the ordinary size, though were I 
fishing some of the Irish lakes, or the private inland waters 
of England, where the fish have the reputation of being 
monsters, I should perhaps take care to have a bit more 
on the reel. The winch to be used is really very much a 
matter of fancy, although, for my own part, I prefer the 
plain wooden Nottingham reel to any other, for its ease in 
manipulation, and the rapidity with which one can reel up 
slack line. A reel I have lately seen, and one of the most 
recent manufacture, is a Nottingham reel combining two 
actions — the one being the smooth, easy run so necessary 
in " long corking," the other attained by pressing a spring 
on the reverse sides of the handles by which a cog is set to 
work giving check action instantaneously. The "flight" 
mounted upon fine gimp should have a set of three or four 
triangles and one moveable single hook. In baiting this 
flight of hooks, care should be taken to use dace, gudgeon, ' 
roach or bleak, whichever may be preferred, of a size 
proportionate with the length and fit of the flight of hooks 
used, as nothing tends so much to the ugly " wobbling " of 
a bait in the water as an over-sized fish badly mounted. 
Supposing then that a suitable bait is found; the bottom 
triangle is firmly fixed by the penetration of one of the 
hooks only in the extreme root of the tail, just where the 
flesh joins the rays; then, holding the dead fish firmly 
between the thumb and fingers of the left hand, so bend 
or curve the body that the tail assumes a clear and 
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distinct sweep. Keeping it thus, force the point of one of 
the next set of triangles nicely, and without displacing the 
scales, into the* body of the dace, so that the tail is kept 
firmly in the position desired. The other triangle is fitted 
into its place, whilst the small sliding hook is pulled down 
the gimp, and fixed through the nose of the bait, thus 
keeping all in the required position. Let us still further 
suppose, then, that the angler is at the waterside, and about 
to make his first cast. First, one word of advice as to ap- 
proaching the side of a weir or river. Wherever you may be 
intending to angle use extreme caution — it is never thrown 
away — and tread as though you were in the backwoods 
and dreaded to hear the twang of an ambushed Indian's 
bowstring. Rely upon it that fish nowadays are not to 
be caught as they were in the days of Walton and Cotton ; 
they get more and more subtle and cunning every day. 
Where there were ten anglers ten years ago there are now 
a hundred ; the consequence is that every bit of fishable 
water is fished to death by anglers of every grade, from the 
rank duffer with a coarse gut line, enormous cork float and 
a big hook with a brandling impaled thereon, and sitting 
right over the water, yet who still, with a true fisherman's 
soul, hopes to catch that whacking perch that he saw an 
hour ago chase some gudgeon out of that deep hole and 
on to the shallows at his very feet, to the real artist, who 
fishes the hole with fine Nottingham tackle but little later, 
and takes glorious perch one after the other under "big 
float's " very nose, much to the latter's astonishment So 
he puts his primitive tackle down to wonder at the other's 
skill, delighted if he can even manipulate the landing-net 
when an extra '* big 'un " comes to bank. 

Pike in fine open weather lie close in to the side, and under 
cover of projecting banks, tree-roots, and beds of water- 
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flags and reeds. In colder weather they seek the shelter 
of the deeps. As a matter of course, if the angler ap- 
proaches full in view, and with heavy and incautious tread, 
the place where a fish is lying, it becomes almost equally 
certain that the fish sees him long before he is close to his 
abiding place; and with one stroke of his great tail, he 
shoots out of the shallows and into the deeper portions of 
the river. So let us then "softly tread, 'tis hallowed 
ground," and having gained a likely spot, reel off some 
loose line, letting it fall clear of roots, grass, stumps, and 
rushes, to the left hand, and cast quietly, with as little 
splash as possible, if on a fine quiet day — on a windy day 
it doesn't matter — first to the right and then left, until 
converging to the centre. If the water has been fairly 
covered, and these preliminary casts need never be more 
than 10 or 12 yards from the side, and if further success 
does not attend you, draw off yard by yard from the reel, 
until a long cast, yet well within your power of rod and 
arm, has been attained. Never attempt to overdo it, 
because it always results in failure, and the tyro who tries 
to do a tremendous throw, will find that the extra 
momentum simply brings his line into a glorious tangle, 
and a very nice thing in fishing is a real, downright tangle 
— soothing to the feelings, very! As soon as the bait 
touches the water after the cast has been made, draw it 
across and against the current, with long regular strokes, 
with the left hand, avoiding a jerky motion, and taking 
care to keep the point of the rod well down, almost touch- 
ing the water. The moment the point of the rod is raised, 
it causes the bait to spin nearer the surface, which is not 
to be desired, save in shallow, weedy waters. Spin the 
bait right up to your feet, and do not be in a hurry to get 
it out of the water for a fresh throw, for it often happens 
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that both jack and perch will follow the bait out from the 
deeps, and take it quite close home ; in fact, within sight. 
When a jack strikes the bait — of which fact there is 
usually little doubt on the angler's part, for it is plainly 
perceptible to the touch — strike him gently, yet still hard, 
so as to fix the hooks well within his bony jaws, and, 
having hooked your pike, it must then be very much a 
matter of discretion and judgment how you handle him. 
If you are fortunate enough to get hold of a really big fish, 
remember that, although pike as a rule do not go with 
the rattle and dash of a freshly-hooked salmon, or trout 
even, nor have they the dogged pertinacity of a barbel, 
they have — and particularly big fish — an immense amount 
of muscular strength, and no liberties must be taken with a 
good one "just on." Keep a tight line on your prey; 
keep him, if it is possible, as far away from the beds of 
weed as you can, and at the earliest opportunity get his 
head out of the water, and well up, giving him the benefit 
of a "back wash," as the rowing men say, down his 
capacious throat. Watch him keenly and warily, and give 
him hand and reel instantaneously if he makes a determined 
rush, taking care that no slack lies loosely about to get 
entangled in coat buttons or your feet. When your fish 
shows by his rolling, with his broad flat side to the surface, 
that he is fairly settled, lead him to a convenient place 
where the water shallows, and, bringing him to the side by 
the aid of the reel, and not the hand, get him close in, and 
gaff him with all speed. 

Live-Baiting. 

Under the head of live-baiting, the pike-fisher embraces 
several varieties of angling, chief among them being the 
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well-known and most common method of fishing with a 
living fish bait attached to a hook and trace, and suspended 
in the water by the buoyancy of a big cork float In large 
pools or meres, or indeed in any waters where there is little 
or no current, this style of pike angling is the easiest, and 
consequently the most idle. After baiting the hook, the 
angler can put his rod down and leave the bait to play its 
own part, which it generally does if lively and attractive ; 
but it always seems to me a far less amusing method, apart 
from the science displayed, than spinning, or paternoster 
work, while it cannot be doubted, supposing one has a cold 
wintry day to fish in, which of the two is better calculated 
for keeping up the necessary caloric at any rate. A rod for 
live baiting should be stiffer in its action than the spinning 
rod, and one of 14 feet, light and handy, will be found long 
enough for anything, with well-made upright rings of good 
size, through which the line can run freely. A pike rod 
with small or moveable rings, is an abomination, and not to 
be tolerated at any price, and it certainly seems strange to 
think that nowadays, with all the vast improvements that 
have been made in sporting tools, one could find any man 
so conservative in his opinions as to be firmly wedded to 
the use of one of the old-fashioned rods in preference to a 
modern one. That there are such men in the world is 
beyond all question, for it was but the last season that a 
dear old friend of mine, whom I have preached to any 
number of times, yet in vain, was out "jacking" with me 
and lost three or four good fish through using a miserable 
old rod with moveable rings. The line " kinking " with the 
wet, ran freely for a moment or two and then got into a 
lovely " boggle " round one or other of the rings. A guess 
at what ensued, with a good fish running, is not difficult. 
The same dear old "buffer" persists in using a muzzle- 
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loader on " the first," whilst every one else has their Boss or 
Grant, with breech action, and modified choke, and all the 
rest of it, and then he grumbles at being left behind ! while 
the major, as he crams his cartridges in, mutters, politely 

muffling his tones, however, something about " D d old 

muff!" Given, then, a. suitable rod, a plain check winch, 
or, better still, a " Nottingham " holding plenty of line, from 
70 to 100 yards at least, is the next desideratum. It will 
be noticed that I advocate more line on the winch for live- 
baiting than I do for spinning. Why ? I fancy one of my 
readers' queries. For this simple reason — a fish striking 
at a spinning bait is hooked, or should be, there and then ; 
and, unless he is a veritable mammoth, he will, by careful 
management, succumb under 30 or 40 yards' run ; but in 
live-baiting, unless one is using snap-tackle — of which more 
anon — a fish may run fully that quantity off the reel, before 
he reaches his sanctum sanctorum, and before absolutely 
pouching the bait. A much finer line can be used in live- 
baiting than when adopting spinning measures, because there 
is far less friction, hence less wear and tear ; and my idea is 
that tackle cannot be too fine. Half the fun consists in the 
satisfaction that ensues in knowing that you have settled a 
" grouser " with a thread, as opposed to " the barge rope and 
pully-hauly system." The next thing to consider, then, is the 
" trace," which should consist of fine gimp, or better still, 
stout gut, with three or four swivels in its length, to assist 
the bait in its gyrations. These swivels, and their free 
working, are important elements in jack-fishing, so that at 

the end of a day it is worth while for a piscator to see that 
they are dry, and indeed all metallic portions of his tackle, 

before putting them aside. Care in this particular is never 

thrown away. Touching live-baiting, and when adopting the 

old-fashioned, and, I am glad to say, nearly played-out 
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method with live-bait and a double hook, it is made so as 
to lie flat and close to the side of the fish. This is attached 
to the trace either by a spiral screw or a wire running round 
a portion of the extremity of the bottom swivel, or by a 
sort of snap. I certainly prefer the spiral apparatus. With 
the double hook, the infamous baiting needle comes into 
operation, and is used by looping the loop of the hook-link 
into the eye of the needle — the latter being made with a 
flat sharp point at the other end. Then holding your dace 
tenderly, " as though you loved him," insert the point of the 
needle just beneath the skin at the edge of the gills, carry 
it through, taking care not to wound the flesh under the 
surface of the skin, and bring the point of the needle out 
behind the rays of the dorsal fin, drawing the gimp 
through, noting that the hook lies flat and close to the side 
of the fish — then pop him at once into the bait can. Jack- 
men using the single hook simply hook their bait through 
the upper lip or the back fin ; but this is a style which 
finds little favour with a good pikeman. All being arranged, 
attach the hook-link to the gimp trace, and you are ready 
so far as the baiting is concerned. The trace should, of 
course, be sufficiently leaded or weighted, to ensure the bait 
being kept well down, and without giving it an opportunity 
of rising too often to the surface, which they frequently have 
an unhappy knack of trying to do. Much depends, with 
regard to the lead, and its weight, upon the size of the bait 
used, and also upon the depth and character of the water. 
Personally I strongly disapprove of side-hook fishing, and 
only speak of it because fish will occasionally take a bait 
upon this tackle when they will look at nothing else. The 
float used must also depend, so far as its size is concerned, 
upon the buoyant power required, but it is a good maxim 
never to use one larger than is absolutely necessary, nothing 
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being more likely to scare a shy-feeding fish than to find 
that he is dragging a lot of unknown apparatus behind him. 
Besides that, a smaller float, supposing it to be a weedy 
water, is the less likely to be " hung up " during the pre- 
liminary canter. I prefer an oval-shaped float, bored, of 
course, and with a quill through it, through which the 
running line is passed, and a wooden peg fitting firmly 
into the orifice of the quill, keeps all tight — particularly 
as the action of the water causes the peg to swell. Many 
anglers use the above float and one or two smaller floats, 
called "pilots," which prevents the line "bagging" im- 
mediately round the float, and from twisting, and they 
are doubtless a useful adjunct. In windy, boisterous, 
and very cold weather, the nearer one's bait swims 
to the bottom the better, as the fish — the larger ones 
especially — under such circumstances always resort to the 
deeps, while on fine, mild days they will be found more in 
the shallows ; and it has seemed to me that on such occasions, 
when the wind and atmosphere is nipping keen, live-bait 
fishing in the deepest portions of the river is more likely to 
command success — from the fact that the fisher goes at 
once into a likely stronghold. A big gudgeon, carefully 
put on the hook, is, when the water is bright, as good and 
attractive a bait for pike as can well be used — he is, besides, 
a tough and game little fish, and, if uninjured when thrown 
into the water, has another qualification, which makes him 
valuable, — he always seeks the bottom. In thick water, 
he is, from his sombre colour, not so good a bait as the 
more silvery dace. This latter fish, as well as small chub, 
are also excellent as pike baits, and good-sized bleak as 
well, but bleak are an excessively delicate fish, and require 
most careful handling in any case of live-baiting, and if hurt 
in the least* degree, soon " turn it up." Small carp furnish 
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a good, lasting bait, and in an emergency, the gold-fish bowl 
may be emptied — this, however, only on high days and 
holidays, for it will be found an expensive luxury. Nothing 
can be more certain than that a lively, hard-working bait is 
immeasurably superior in its killing powers, in opposition 
to a spent or weary bait, so that the angler should always 
endeavour to have his lure in the very best possible con- 
dition. It is equally certain however that there are times 
when pike are so ravenously " on," that I am almost inclined 
to believe in a chance of a run if one used an old boot for 
a bait Given a run, there is not the least necessity to 
wait "ten minutes ;" pay out the line freely, and when he 
stops hell pouch it in three or four, or not at all. If after 
stopping he moves on again, strike him at once. A great 
disadvantage in the method of live-baiting with side-hook 
is the certain tearing of the skin, and consequent disfigura- 
tion of the bait, as well as the chance of killing small fish. 
All this is obviated by the use of snap-tackle, which simply 
consists of two triangles bound upon the gimp hook-link 
and about two inches apart. One of these triangles is 
placed carefully through the root of the dorsal fin, while 
the other is fixed at the root of the pectoral. Another 
advantage gained arises from the fact that here there is no 
waiting for the fish to run to his nook, and then gorge the 
bait The instant the float disappears one can make ready to 
strike, and when the line becomes taut and the angler feels his 
fish he can do so with the certainty, in nine cases out often, of 
securing the aggressor. Pike, as is well known, take their prey 
sideways ; thus it is clear that if a fish seizes the bait attached 
to snap-tackle, the triangle must be within his jaws, and the 
probability is that he is safe, due skill being observed on the 
angler's part when he is hooked. There is not the least 
necessity to strike heavily, a smart handstroke is amply 
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sufficient ; indeed, where the line is taut, as it should be, 
a simple pull on the fish when running fixes the hook firmly, 
A point that may be mentioned is the likelihood of an 
inexperienced hand mistaking the efforts of a bait to escape 
the murderous jaws of a big pike, for "a run." It is 
astonishing what an amount of strength is shown by an 
active, lively dace, when he sees, as he doubtless does, the 
fish poke his shark-like head out from a weed patch or the 
cover of a bank, before making his fatal rush. I have seen 
a large float go clean down out of sight ; and where the 
water has been very clear, have traced the white top for 
some little distance, as the dace shot down-stream. A jack 
usually leaves little doubt on the subject: down goes the 
float clean away, and the * water frequently eddies and 
surges round, showing where our friend " Johnnie " has shot 
out from cover. 

Paternostering, another class of live-bait fishing, is a 
method of which I am excessively fond. It is carried out 
as follows : — Attached to the running line by means of a 
loop is a yard of good stout gut, the rounder it is the 
better, with a further loop at the other end. A pater- 
noster lead, not heavier than is absolutely necessary, 
shaped like a pear, and with an eye of brass wire, is next 
fastened to the bottom loop, by simply slipping the loop 
through the eye and over the extremity of the lead, and 
then drawing it tight. Personally I prefer a silk loop 
attached to the end of the gut, and this loop to be put 
through the eye of the lead. A foot or a foot and a half 
above the lead a single hook (on gimp) is fastened, and a 
small dace or gudgeon is lip-hooked as the attraction. 
Drawing a sufficient quantity of line from the reel, the 
angler casts out m the most likely place where jack harbour, 
round the edge of rush-beds and reeds, or in deep still 
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pools ; the lead upon reaching the bottom communicates a 
distinct jar through the silk, which is easily distinguished. 
The line, held in the left hand, is then slowly worked in 
towards the bank or punt, from whichever stand-point the 
piscator is throwing, the lead being clearly felt as it scrapes 
along the bottom. I have found it much the better plan, 
instead of coiling the line at one's feet, to gather it back-^ 
wards and forwards in the palm of the left hand, and with 
a good line, free from knots and kinks, this, after a little 
practice, is easily done. Those proficient in the use of 
the Nottingham winch throw from the winch itself, thus 
have no slack, and work in with the handle, a method, for 
those who care to overcome its no slight difficulties, far in 
advance of the other style. Much diversity of opinion 
exists among anglers adopting the paternoster in jack-fishing 
as to the correct moment at which to strike when the bite is 
felt. As a matter of course fish feed differently, and hardly 
ever two days alike. One day they are ravenous, and 
prepared to gulp down everything, the next dainty, and 
wonderfully hard to please ; but I have always found that 
if small baits are used — and these are more killing than 
large ones, although the latter are possibly more attractive 
— few mistakes will be made in striking if one feels a good 
fair pull, and particularly if momentarily afterwards the 
fish begins to move off. It should be recollected that 
supposing a small dace, $ay of three or four inches long, is 
on the hook, a jack has a rare width of jaws, and an 
enormous power of expansion, and with such a cherry, will 
scarcely make two bites, but gulp it in at once. Thus the 
hook is very likely to nick him, and once hooked, show no 
mercy, but reel up at once. Always avoid having more 
loose line than is really required, and kill your fish, when- 
ever practicable, with the reel, and not with the hand. If a 
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large bait is in use it is advisable to give him more time, 
but if they are feeding freely and the bait is taken while 
the fish is moving off at the same instant, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he has turned the bait as he ran, and 
so the "strike" may be attempted. In places where it is 
weedy, it will be found a better plan rather to dip down 
from the point of the rod, into all likely looking " shops," 
and abstain from working the bait on the bottom at all, 
from the likelihood of getting "hung up" in the weeds, and 
a consequent smash of tackle ensuing. Very much, how- 
ever, depends upon the characteristics of the place when at 
the river side, and the intelligent angler will be greatly 
guided by circumstances. Nine times out of ten when 
paternoster fishing, the fish will be found hooked at the 
edge, or just outside the lip, and no difficulty will be 
experienced in extracting the hook. Beware, however, at 
all times of putting fingers near a pike's teeth ; he'll bite 
like a crocodile if he has half a chance, and even a chance 
scratch is unpleasant. It is far better therefore first to 
land heavily on his cranium with the toe of your boot, and 
then — if the hook is gorged, and it is not easily got at with 
the disgorger — of slipping the hook off the trace altogether, 
than stand the chance of getting; your fingers well scored 
with his grinders, which, to say the least of it, is not a 
pleasant process, and especially on a cold day, I speak 
from experience, and therefore feelingly. 

Perch Fishing. 

A gloriously handsome fish, perch, when in condition, 
afford excellent sport, and they are deservedly favourites 
with each and every fisherman, let him be young or old. 
One of the very first fish I ever caught in my life was a 
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perch, and to this day I recollect my pride and exultation 
when I effected his capture. He had located himself near 
the sluice-gates at the head of a mill-stream, hard by my 
native vale of Derwent, and day after day I caught sight 
of him and looked wistfully and longingly, trying him with 
wasp grubs and brandlings — alas ! in vain. One day I met 
a man chubbing, using shrimps for bait, and watched him 
roving without float or shot under the high banks of the 
stream, letting the current carry his bait where it would. 
Thinks I, — " Shrimps will catch that perch," and so they 
did, for going to tea an evening or two afterwards I found 
the clergyman's superior moiety was expected, and amongst 
other delicacies shrimps were on the festive board. I 
" went for " that plate, and quick as thought a handful was 
transferred from it, and during the whole of that warm 
evening lovingly reposed in my trousers pocket, amongst, I 
doubt not, alley-taws, peg-tops, bits of string, a broken- 
bladed knife, a jew's-harp and a paper of eel hooks. Break of 
day found me on the sluice-gates, and ten minutes after- 
wards that perch was on the bank among the dewy grass. 
What man is bold enough to say that my boy's heart 
exulted not, and that my blood coursed not rapidly in my 
veins, even as the deer stalker's who sees the Monarch of the 
Glen totter and fall to the crack of his trusty grooved barrel ? 
Pennant, an excellent authority, thus describes the fish 
under notice : — " The body is deep, the scales very rough, 
the back much arched, and the side line approaches near to 
it ; the irides are golden, the teeth small, disposed in the 
jaws and on the roof of the mouth, which is large; the 
edges of the covers of the gills are serrated, and on the 
lowest end of the largest is a sharp spine." So far as colour 
is concerned, our friend is perhaps as brilliant an inhabitant 
of our lakes and rivers as we have, his back being a rich 



olive-green, deepest in shade at the ridge, and growing 
gradually lighter in hue as it approaches the belly, which is 
white, with a faint green tinge ; transverse broad black bars, 
pointing downwards, mark his shapely sides, while the ven- 
tral fins are a glowing scarlet, the tail and anal fins being 
of a like colour, though a shade paler." The distinguishing 
characteristic of the perch is his formidable dorsal fin, and 
armed as it is with very long and spinous rays, it makes him 
at all times an antagonist well capable of taking care of 
himself. It would be just as well, if an angler is fortunate 
enough to get hold of a big, lusty fellow, to see that this 
saw-like fin is carefully smoothed down before gripping him 
to take the hook out, for I have known instances where a 
man's hand has been badly cut through incautious handling, 
and it is sometimes difficult to heal. They are thoroughly 
gregarious in their habits, herding together, and remaining 
for a long time, unless disturbed, in the same situation. I 
have watched them repeatedly when the water has been 
clear in a deep hole, and the larger fish always seem to 
claim and keep precedence over the smaller. Where such 
a hole is found, if the tenants thereof are in a feeding 
humour, it is just as likely that if the angler is wary and 
noiseless, and hooks and lands them, he may take every 
fish out of it Prick, and hold one for an instant, and then 
let him escape, the probabilities are that every one of the 
shoal will follow their frightened fellow — then, one may 
just as well try somewhere else. 

Perch are found nearly everywhere, all our English 
rivers containing them — Thames, Trent, Severn and Wye 
alike holding plenty of this game fish, while the Loddon 
is famous for bouncers, and nearly all the great inland 
waters of Britain, meres and lakes, are well stocked. 
Instances have been quoted to show that they have 
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attained* a large size, it being said that a perch of 9 lb. 
was taken out of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, and 
another of 8 lb. from Dagenham Reach. The best that I 
ever saw was one that weighed 4 lb., full weight ; he was a 
splendid fish, and was caught by a lad with a sixpenny 
rod, a stout gut-line and a hook baited with worm, from 
one of the pools of the little Brent at Hanwell. I was a 
boy at the time, and remember offering him a threepenny 
bit and my dinner for it ; he didn*t see it, and perhaps it 
was just as well, for I should have assuredly deceived my 
worthy sire as to who caught it. Deep, quiet water, where 
there is a gentle eddy, under hollow banks, holes where the 
roots of trees run down and their pendant branches shade 
the retreat from the fierce heat of the sun, the piles of 
locks and sluice-gates, and the back-water of millstreams, 
are all favourite perch haunts. In navigable rivers and 
canals he seeks the deeper parts, where barges lie, and 
about floats of timber, always choosing, if obtainable, a 
" habitat " where the bottom is sandy and pebbly. I have 
found it a good plan in wandering about the banks of an 
unknown river in quest of perch to note where the small 
fry of dace, roach, &c, most do congregate. Such a place 
will be a sandy bank at the edge of a bed of sedge and 
rushes, and where the current forms a little eddy ; here 
the youngsters get out of the force of the main stream, and 
if the angler remains quiet, and unobserved by the fish — 
meanwhile observant himself — it is any odds that he will 
notice ere long the rush from the deeps, of a perch, with his 
bristling back fin erect and menacing, and a scatter of the 
small fry for the shelter of the sedges; Try here, then — it 
is sure to be good ground and likely to be remunerative. 

Now for the tackle to be used. Select a nice light cane 
rod, 12 ft. or 14 ft, with standing rings, and not too pliable ; 
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indeed, the rod previously described for legering will do 
admirably. Use a Nottingham winch, with fine running 
tackle, and first try the paternoster ; this should be a gut 
length of a yard, round, and good in quality, and mounted 
with two hooks, the bottom one not more than five or six 
inches from the lead, the top a foot and a half above it 
The lead itself need not be any heavier than is absolutely 
necessary to find the bottom, and withstand the current ; if 
there is little or none of the latter, use as small a one as 
possible. I have seen advocated the desirability of using 
three or four hooks to the paternoster, but I am inclined to 
think that all practical men will agree with me in saying 
that two are ample ; indeed with more, when one is using 
minnows, it would be found that a large supply of bait 
would be necessary, from the frequency with which they 
are jerked off the hook at the moment of striking. Don't 
use too large a hook — " No. fs " are large enough — and 
hook the minnows through the side of the lip, it is easier 
than through the extremity of the nose, and it should be 
remembered that they are a delicate little fish, and won't 
bear much pulling about At a likely-looking place, par- 
ticularly at a spot where one may see the aforesaid small 
fry, drop the paternoster quietly in, and keep the line taut 
from the winch the moment the bottom is felt ; then move it 
gently along the bottom, lifting it now and again from the 
point of the rod, until the spot chosen has been thoroughly 
searched. If they are there, and in a feeding humour, the 
angler will not be long before he knows it, and at the sharp 
" tug-tug," indicating the attack, one should strike without 
loss of time — instantaneously, in fact — and if the fish be 
hooked, as he will be nine times out of ten, and proves a big 
one, keep the line taut ; be in no hurry with him ; and after 
the first few desperate plunges are over, he is, with ordinary 
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care, your own ; then get him to the bank as soon as you 
can, into your landing net — and mind his fin* It is a 
curious fact, but nevertheless an indisputable one, that 
perch will frequently refuse a minnow on the paternoster, 
and yet take it greedily if put on to a hook, attached to 
a shotted and floated line ; so that it may be always wisely 
remembered that if they refuse the one, the other method 
may be tried with advantage. Small gudgeon are a 
capital bait for large fish, and if they persistently refuse 
the paternoster, a light spinning flight may be rigged up 
and tried, with a possible chance of success. Stone loach 
will also kill perch, and in waters that are brackish and 
subject to tidal influences, live shrimps are a killing lure: 
They are best kept in an open basket in wet sand, and 
care should be taken that they are never packed close 
together. Caddis worms, wasp grubs, and occasionally 
gentles, attract the notice of our striped friend ; but having 
tlone with the subject of live-baits as applied to fish, 
nothing will be found of greater killing power than the old 
and well-known bait, the worm of various classes, and first 
in order I take the lob. No perch angler should be with- 
out worms, for it frequently happens, and particularly 
in the autumn, and a little later on, that they will take 
worms freely, when minnow and gudgeon are totally dis- 
regarded. Worms cannot be too bright and tough, or 
too well scoured for perch-fishing, and lobs want a week at 
least in moss, and well looked after, if the weather is warm, 
before being fit for the hook. If they are wanted for 
immediate use, put them in a pot of tea-leaves squeezed 
dry, and let them remain for a few hours ; it will be found 
that the tannin, presumably, has had a miraculous effect. 
In waters where there are deep, slow eddies, with little or 
np stream, some of the largest perch, and now and again a 
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chub or two, are captured by using a gut bottom, of a yard 
in length, attached to a running line of the finest Notting- 
ham or Derby silk. Before attaching the bottom, fit up a 
long cork float on the silk line, with a small well-drilled 
bullet below it — the hole through the bullet being suf- 
ficiently large for the line to run easily and freely. Then, 
having tied on the gut bottom, a split shot is fixed on the 
silk, just above the loop, so as to prevent the bullet running 
over the bow of the silk line. Selecting the place of 
operation, the float must be so arranged that the bullet just 
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touches the bottom, and the proper depth being thus 
obtained, select a flat, silvery lob from amongst the stock, 
and note those with a red vein running down to the tail 
are the best for the hook, and put the hook point in an 
inch below the head. Threadle the worm until the shank 
of the hook is just covered. Worms put on in this manner 
show far better than when looped up on the hook, or 
entirely " threadled," and hence must be a more attract* 
ive bait. Then cast out, and draw the bullet, when it 
is found to have reached the bottom, towards the point 
angled from, until the gut length is likely to lie straight on 
the bed of the river. If there is any current, the float, after 
righting itself, must be " held back " from the point of the 
rod, the light silk line being clear of the water ; and do not 
be in a hurry if a dip of the float indicates that a fish is 
attacking the worm. Recollect that it is likely to be a 
big one, and, as a consequence, a far more cautious gentle- 
man than the smaller of the tribe ; wait then, until after the 
first preliminary dip or two, the float goes down clean out 
of sight, then strike, not too hard, however, and look out 
for storms and a long and strong pull at the top joint 
Brandlings found in old rotten manure, and red worms, 
sometimes kill as well as anything, but I must confess to a 
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great fancy for the lob for nearly all big fish — the others 
are more suitable for the paternoster. If the water is very 
bright, and the fish are " dead off/' take away the float 
previously mentioned, and, substituting a smaller bullet as a 
sinker, throw out the lob, across, and up and down the 
water with a motion similar to that of spinning ; a brace of 
fish may be taken in this way when they are very dainty. 

Carp Fishing. 

The carp • is perhaps as handsome a fish as British 
waters can boast of as a resident, and is without any ex- 
ception one that will try an angler's skill and resources 
to the utmost. In colour, a bronze or yellowish olive, 
deeper in shade towards the back ; and with, when in 
condition, a splendid burnished sheen diffused over his 
sides, and great round scales, he looks, when freshly caught, 
a very noble and handsome fellow. The fins are brown, with 
a faint violet or purple tinge, the dorsal, in particular, large 
and well developed, and continued in its rays for some 
distance down the slope of the back ; he has a large head, 
but by no means an unsightly one, a small round mouth, 
tough and leathery to a degree, with two small cirri or 
beards on either side ; the tail, but little forked, is set 
firmly on, and denotes great strength, and he is, when large, 
a deep and thick-set fish. Carp are extremely prolific, and 
in suitable waters increase and multiply to an enormous 
extent ; indeed it has been stated upon good authority that 
the weight of the roe taken from a single female fish 
exceeded the weight of the despoiled carcase when the two 
have been weighed the one against the other, A good 
deal of uncertainty seems to exist as to when carp were 
first introduced into England ; but we get evidence from 
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the ' Boke of St. Albans ' published in 1496 that they were 
known then at any rate, while other ancient writers dealing 
with him establish his place in our native lakes and rivers 
somewhere about the same period. They attain a vast age, 
Button telling us that he has seen at Pontchartrain fish of 
this species which were known to be 150 years old ; how 
this age was arrived at is riot very clear, but well authenti- 
cated accounts have been from time to time brought for- 
ward, proving that they are, under suitable conditions, an 
extremely long-lived fish. In Prussia and Germany they 
are cultivated carefully, and there carp of 25 lb. and 30 lb. 
weight is not of unfrequent occurrence, while in warm 
climates, India to wit, fish of this species grow to an 
enormous size, specimens of the family being taken in the 
tanks and lagoons of 40 lb. to 60 lb. Fancy, brother 
angler, getting a fellow of this size on a fine gut bottom J 
Here, a fish of 10 lb. or 12 lb. is accounted a good one, but 
there is little doubt that in some of the deep inland meres 
and lakes they grow to a much larger size. I have myself 
seen in an extensive sheet of water that I had the 
opportunity of fishing in Hampshire some years ago, fish 
basking in the weeds on a hot summer's day, that I have 
little doubt would have run from 15 lb. to 20 lb., and once 
or twice got hold of one, but never was able to hold him, 
for he pulled like a donkey, and went straight for the 
nearest weed-bed, and quietly smashed me up. The rod 
to be used should not be too long, 12 feet is ample; 
when it is longer it does but make it more tiring to 
the man using it, who, I need hardly say, should avoid 
laying it on the bank as much as possible, particularly when 
it is remembered that he is on the trail of the "water 
fox," as old anglers delighted to call our golden friend* 
This perhaps is the situation. One's arm gets a bit 
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cramped, and one puts the rod down — tired, perhaps, of 
a long spell with no signs of a fish — and carelessly, of 
course, with the handle of the winch on the grass ; then, just 
as one is putting the vesuvian into the bowl of one's pipe, 
comes a tug at the top joint ; one goes with a dash at 
the rod, and waits eagerly for the expected pull No go ; 
the golden moment is gone, and the chance of a golden 
prize into the bargain. The finer the running line the 
better, consistent with the proper degree of strength that 
is required, supposing a " bonser " is hooked. When baiting 
with paste or gentles, triangle hooks, not too large, should 
be used, and the lead, having the hole through it well 
bored out, so that the line runs very easily, should work on 
the silk running line or better still a very fine piece of gimp, 
in preference to the gut bottom, so that friction of the gut is 
avoided, as well as any possible obstruction from a 
knot Carp will sometimes take worms freely ; large red 
worms, thoroughly cleansed and toughened in moss, being 
almost a standing dish, and a bright silver lob is another 
very attractive bait. Wasp grubs, and the larvae of the 
insect in an immature state, are another killing lure. I 
have taken them with green peas, and I have heard of 
them taking cherries ; but of all the baits that I have ever 
tried, commend me to a yellow waxy potato, fairly well 
boiled, but not so as to be too soft, of course, and with a 
plentiful ground-baiting of the hole where one intends 
operating, for a day or two previously, with boiled potatoes 
and bran, well kneaded and worked up, so that when 
formed into balls about the size of a billiard ball, they sink 
at once. The potato should be cut into an oval shape, 
of the size of a thrush's egg, the gut drawn through its 
centre by means of a fine baiting needle, and the points of 
the triangle pushed into the bait until they are fairly 
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embedded. Now cast out a yard or two beyond where 
your baited spot is situated, and, when the lead has reached 
the bottom, draw it towards you, so that the hooks lie clear 
of the lead and line, and straight from the point of the rod. 
Then hold the rod, with the top joint pointed directly to 
where your hooks lie, and lower the point, that the line 
may be straight through the rings (which, of course, should 
be standing rings), and directly in a line with the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand. By adopting these means, 
one avoids the fish feeling the pull on the top, which must 
be felt when the rod is at an angle, and if the line is held 
very delicately between the fingers, the least motipn can be 
detected. The first indication of a nibble, in nine cases out 
of ten, will be a tremulous movement, that will, I warrant, 
send a thrill through the angler's frame ; hold the line as 
you would a gossamer thread. Niggle, niggle, niggle, again 
it comes ;. then a little pull, and at last the line begins to 
sneak through one's fingers. Now's the time! Strike 
smartly, not too hard, and if you find that you're home, 
give him another little tug, just to send the hooks well into 
his leathery mouth ; keep a taut line, and humour him 
nicely for a little, until you find out the calibre of the game 
you have to kill. Bear this in mind, however, that you 
have no cowardly foe to conquer. A large carp is a gallant 
fellow, and will resent any untimely indignity in the shape 
of early " pully-haulings," by a terrible rush, that may very 
likely upset all your previous calculations, and free himself 
at the same moment. Do not, therefore, be in a hurry to 
get him out — always reflect that, so long as your line is 
tight, and the hooks hold, he is as much your prisoner as 
though he were on the bank. If possible, get him away 
from the hole where you hook 'him, and play and land him 
lower down, so as to avoid disturbing others that may be 
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lying in the same locality, and always keep, from first to 
last, well out of sight of the water. In pond or lake 
fishing, much the same tactics may be adopted, except 
that one may use a much lighter leger lead where there is 
no stream, and indeed I would not use a lead at all if it 
were possible to get the line out without it. If float-fishing 
be the order of the day, the float cannot be too light, and a 
small quill carrying three or four shot only is to be pre- 
ferred. The bait should always be well on the bottom. 
I fish with the baited hook at least six inches on the 
bottom — and the shot may be placed on the hook-link of 
gut so that they too rest on the ground, and thus there is 
nothing of a foreign nature to catch the wary eye of the fish 
that may be prowling about. Even the gut may be dyed 
green or of a bluish tint, so as to assimilate as nearly as 
possible with the tinge of the water. The rod used should 
be a longer one than the one previously mentioned, for it is 
a time-honoured maxim in angling for some classes of fish, 
to " fish fine and far out ; " and the carp is one of them where 
this maxim should be observed. A good plan, when float 
fishing, is to have an iron rod rest, or a forked stick, stuck 
in the ground, so that the rod, in this case, unlike when 
legering, may be placed in the rest or cleft stick. Throw 
well out, and, particularly when the water is clear and 
bright, have no more of the rod than is absolutely necessary 
projecting over the bank, then sit well away from the water ; 
don't move the rod if you see a bit of a nibble, but if the float, 
after a preliminary cautious dip or two, sails slowly away 
and out of sight, then get your line taut, and strike, not two 
hard, however. The remarks I have just made apply more 
directly to worm fishing, and it is useless to strike when 
operating with this bait unless the float begins to slide off, 
for carp suck the bait in very artfully, and if he is not given 
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time to gulp the whole of the worm, the chances are that 
you lose your fish, from the fact that by striking too 
hurriedly you may have only allowed him to get hold of 
the tail end When fishing with paste or gentles, and 
using triangle hooks, I should strike immediately if the 
float dipped fairly down ; for these fish are so crafty and 
wary that they will suck the whole of the bolus of paste 
away from the hook, and that being effected quietly sail off. 
Strike gently, however, and should you not succeed in 
hooking the fish, let the bait drop quietly again, when it is 
possible, if he is in a feeding humour, he may have another 
try. Various grubs and caterpillars, caddis and turnip 
worms, beetles, and a hook baited with a red worm and 
tipped with a gentle have been from time to time 
recommended as super-excellent lures ; my experience, 
however, tells me that if carp will not take potatoes, well- 
scoured lobs, red worms, or a lively bunch of gentles, 
they won't take anything, and one might just as well go 
home and have a rubber of whist and a pipe. 

Chub Fishing. 

The chub, another member of the numerous carp family* 
attracts no inconsiderable share of the angler's attention, 
and particularly numbering amongst his followers that 
section who delight in getting hold of something that pulls. 
Amongst the number is my humble self. I know of no fish 
that I have had at the end of my line that goes with such a 
devil of a rattle as a big chub, and as he usually when 
pricked by a hook bolts with the speed of a rocket for the 
first stronghold he can get to — sunken roots of trees, or 
pendant boughs overhanging hollow banks — it requires no 
little skill to keep the line and tackle out of danger. His 
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first rush over, however, he is pretty safe, and, unlike the 
barbel, who fights with dogged pertinacity to the last, 
quickly succumbs, and with ordinary care is soon come* 
atable. Common in most of the English rivers, and growing 
to a large size, the chub, or cheven, affords endless amuse- 
ment, for he feeds well at times when other fish refuse a 
bait In the summer large flies and beetles of various kinds 
tempt him ; while in autumn and winter, cheese, greaves, 
lobs, pith from the vertebrae of the bullock, as well as live 
bait, such as minnows and small gudgeon, attract his atten- 
tion. It has always been the fashion to speak of him as " the 
loggerheaded chub," and well-known angling writers have 
described him as having an ugly misshapen head, but I 
utterly fail to see this, and, indeed, consider him, when in 
condition, an exceptionally handsome fish, with a longer 
body than the carp, large silvery scales, his back of a deep 
olive green, the belly white, the irides of the eye a shining 
silver, pectoral fins, large and well developed, of a dusky, 
yellow hue, ventral and anal fins a pale salmon red, while 
the tail, slightly forked, is brown, with a distinct bluish line 
at the extremity. They are frequently taken both in the 
Thames and Lea, from three to four pounds in weight, it 
being asserted that specimens from the former river have 
come to bank of far greater calibre ; while upon the authority 
of Dr. Bloch, we are told that fish of 8 lb. and 9 lb. is no 
uncommon size in some of the continental waters. The 
Loddon and Mole hold gigantic fish ; from the latter river 
came the best chub I ever saw in my life. It was taken by 
my friend, Mr. Callen, of East Molesey — was tempted by 
a couple of shrimps, and, weighed by myself, bumped 
down the scale at 7 J lb. Chub usually spawn in the latter 
end of March, if the weather is open and fine, or in April, 
and are again in full vigour in June. 
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No more cautious, timid fish swims than your chub, and 
I have frequently seen a shoal of them lying near the top 
of the water, sink slowly down and out of sight, the only 
thing that I could discover as likely to alarm them being a 
crow or two winging their way across the stream. Hence 
the chub-fisher cannot be too cautious and subtle in his 
operations. 

Chub in the summer resort to the deeps, and large still 
pools overhung by foliage ; here they lie, day after day, if 
undisturbed, watching for grubs and insects dropping from 
the sheltering trees ; and at such places the dibber, with 
his humble bee in the day-time, or large moth in the 
evening, kills his fish. In the winter they seek places 
where high marly banks form the sides of the stream, or 
deep holes, with a sandy or clayey bottom, afford them 
good harbourage ; and in nooks where this fish are known 
to resort, they are found at the proper season, year after 
year. Hence the saying among anglers, " once a chub hole, 
always a chub hole." They are a restless fish, however, 
and shift about in the autumn and winter months, when 
insect diet has failed them, continually seeking fresh ground. 
It is advisable, therefore, never to stay long in one spot — 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour is enough — for if there 
are fish there and they mean feeding, they will do so at 
once, or not at all. 

For legering for this, and indeed for all other fish, a rod 
of 12 ft. in length is fully long enough. I don't believe in 
long rods for general use, and feel assured that if an 
angler, with a short one, pits his own brains and resources 
against the craft of the fish he is trying for, he will in the 
long run succeed. Long rods are cumbersome and tedious 
to the wielder, and it is only in roach fishing from the bank 
in a river like the Lea, for instance, where they are practi- 
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cally of any use — For angling in such a water, and for this 
specified class of fish they are of course indispensable I 
recollect, many years ago now, when my passion for the 
river-side and the " contemplative man's occupation " was 
just as keen, if not more so than now, I had an impression, 
and I find that young anglers of the present day indulge in 
the same idea, that fish can only be found in the middle of 
a river or pond, or so near thereto as one could throw out. 
Thus I used to perch myself on the extreme edge of the 
bank, completely forgetting that fish could see me when I 
could not see them. As a consequence the bag was nearly 
always lighter at night than in the morning. Now it is 
different, simply because I reflect, and reflection and the 
caution that naturally accrues, is in my view the great 
secret of success. To return to the rod : let it be of cane, 
light and handy, 12 feet in length and fitted with upright 
rings, moderately stiff and well balanced. Always avoid a 
rod that is top-heavy. The winch — and one can hardly 
improve upon the Nottingham reel for "reel work" — > 
should be capable of holding sixty or seventy yards of fine 
plaited Derby silk line ; some prefer a twist line, I don't, 
while the finer the better if the operator has a light hand, 
and can hold a " big 'un " tenderly. Besides which, a fine line 
requires a far less heavy bullet than a stout one — another 
advantage — and these requisites obtained, one is ready, 
so far as rod and line are concerned. Now for the leger 
bottom ; this is an important item, for upon it much of the 
desired success is likely to attend Choose it of the 
finest and roundest natural gut, a yard in length at 
least (I use them a yard and a half), and always have a 
length of gimp fitted to them for the bullet to work 
upon. Other accessories are entirely unnecessary, and 
the less foreign matter one has, the better. At any 
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of the first-class tackle shops, these bottoms are to be 
obtaiiicdi? stained to any. desired shade; it is therefore 
obvious that, if an angler is fishing a river where the bottom 
is composed of deep-coloured marly oose or clay, a length 
of gut assimilating as nearly as possible with the ground 
on which the wary chub are lying, is far preferable to a 
shiny piece of white gut, which moves about as the stream 
catches the line and bullet, and can certainly not look like 
a piece of weed. Look your gut well over before com- 
mencing, and reject a bottom that has cracks or flaws. Far 
better to be particular in the tackle than stand a chance of 
losing a fish that, if landed and " set up," may, in its case 
" be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." If lob worms 
are the order of the day, use hooks whereon, in lieu of the 
ordinary length of gut, a small loop of silk is whipped ; 
they are easily attached to the leger bottom, and do 
away with the chance of the hook links of gut being 
stronger or weaker than the remainder of the gut in use. 
Some have a morsel of bristle whipped on the reverse way 
from the hook's point; this certainly prevents the worm 
from slipping or wriggling down the shank of the hook, and is 
possibly an advantage, but if chub mean business, they will 
bolt one's lob before it has the chance of slipping very far 
down* Being on the bank, keep well out of sight, and 
avoid shuffling about, or moving unnecessarily. Every move- 
ment of the feet causes a certain amount of vibration ; 
and, rely upon it, chub will bolt if they fancy anything is 
wrong. If you have plenty of lobs, and the stream is not 
too heavy, throw them in whole, and some little distance 
above where you are fishing. Cast in down-stream and 
make sure that your gut bottom lies straight on the bed of 
the river, by drawing the bullet towards the place where 
you are sitting. The chub, when he feeds, is nothing like 
[27] F 
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so distrustful as the carp, therefore the same intent watch 
is not absolutely needful, and the rod may be placed in the 
rest or on the bank so long as the line is fairly taut Given 
a bit of a tug, up with it instanter, and strike at once, for it 
is most likely that the fish has taken the bait and gulped 
it down his capacious throttle. The same tackle may be 
used in baiting with cheese or greaves, save that the hook 
should be a triangle, and that of fair size. In fishing with 
cheese, two or three holes may be baited the night before 
angling, with some of the most rotten old cheese that can 
be got at. Samples outside the cheesemongers' shops, 
smelling strong, full of animal life, and at about 3d. a 
pound, is the correct thing ; and a couple of pounds of this 
aromatic variety worked up roughly with some soaked 
bread makes a highly seasoned dish of a surety likely to 
please the palate of the loggerhead, wherever he may be, 
and keep him hanging about the baited place. Once let 
him get the full flavour of the sunken mess, there he'll stick 
until every atom is gone. Touching and concerning the 
paste for the hook, this cannot be too carefully made, for 
as cheese having a tendency to harden in the water, it is 
obvious that the material should be thoroughly softened and 
incorporated, so as to do away with this as much as possible. 
Select rich old Cheshire, oily, and full of unctuous quality, 
pare away the rind, not too sparingly, so as to get rid of 
the harder portions, then with a bottle, or a rolling-pin, 
crush the cheese thoroughly upon a table or flat piece of 
stone, breaking up every hard bit ; when completely rolled 
out and soft, get a piece of stale crumb of bread — a piece 
the size of an egg will be sufficient for a good quarter of a 
pound of cheese— and moisten it thoroughly, then squeeze 
dry, and with the hands work and mix it up with the 
cheese — it will take a good half hour to do well ; when 
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finished, put it in a damp cloth for use. At the water-side 
it will want working up now and again so as to keep it soft 
and pliable, and when baiting the hook, take a piece of 
cheese a little bigger than a thrush's egg — the chub has a 
capacious gullet, and will easily negotiate this — and make 
a hole in it with the thumb, inserting the triangle ; then 
pinch it close round the gut, covering the hook completely. 
By this method the hook lies encased simply by a shell of 
cheese, which will break with the strike, when the fish 
takes the bait If the paste is moulded round the hook in 
a mass it becomes very shortly a solid body, hard as a 
bullet, and the chances are that a fish is lost by the bait 
being pulled out of his mouth, the hooks being unable to 
break through the bait and penetrate his leathery muzzle. 
Strike instantly and sharply when a bite is felt ; if the fish 
is not hooked, drop the bait; he may try it again, if 
hungry. If hooked, keep him away from roots and sub- 
merged boughs, for once let him get among them, all the 
king's horses and all the king's men won't save the tackle 
unless one is very lucky, and if the hooked fish is lost it is 
all up with that hole for a time, and one might just as well 
seek fresh pastures. 

Shrimps are another bait that at certain times kill chub 
well, and I prefer the pink to the brown. I always shell 
them, saving husks, heads and tails, and putting them with 
a few whole shrimps into some clay for ground bait ; and 
then three or four of the shelled crustaceans neatly on a 
small triangle, casting into likely places. Greaves also are 
better on a triangle than a single hook, and the whitest and 
softest pieces should be selected In preparing greaves 
the cake should be broken up and put in any old vessel 
with just water enough to cover the contents, and into a 
slow oven to simmer and stew until the compound is soft. 

F 2 
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Never throw much greaves in as ground bait, fish soon 
sicken of it, so that it should be used sparingly. 

A baby frog is the grandest bait in the world for a big 
chub, just at that doubtful period of his existence when 
• even his mother might feel some pardonable uncertainty as 
to whether he belonged to her family or not ; but it would 
occupy too much space to dilate impartially upon frogs 
and black-beetles, cockchafers and slugs, and the beauties 
of Nottingham fishing with pith and brains under the 
boughs; so that I must even leave all I would say 
unsaid. 

Tench Fishing. 

With regard to angling for tench there is really little to 
be said. They are so seldom met with in rivers, and are so 
uncertain in their biting moods, that it would be simply 
waste of time for an angler to devote much, if any, of his 
leisure to angling specially for them. One hears every 
now and then of a good fish that has fallen to a skilled 
rodster, both in the Thames and Lea. But it usually turns 
out upon investigation that the capture has been one purely 
of a chance nature, and that the fish has been taken either 
by a banksman who was roach-fishing, or, in the Thames 
more particularly, by some angler who is bream or barbel- 
fishing, and who gets a cautious preliminary nibble or two, 
puzzling him for a moment from its being utterly unlike any 
other bite he has had, and who upon striking when he finds 
his float sailing off, finds that " the doctor " has taken a fancy 
to his lobworm. Where, however, it is known that tench 
have chosen some slow, heavy water, and their habitation 
is a part of a river, I would always advise those who may 
have a sufficient stock of patience to devote part of their 
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time in pursuit of them, to sfee that their tackle is of v good 
quality and without flaws, for a river tench of any size, and 
who being hooked gets into anything like a strong current, 
will try the tackle as much, perhaps, as a barbel, and 
that is saying a good deal for his fighting powers. Far 
and away more likely places will be old clay pits, deep 
ponds, fleets and meres, and the large ornamental sheets 
of water that are found in many of our large landed 
proprietors' domains, and where a request for a day's 
angling rarely meets with refusal if properly preferred. In 
such a situation, and supposing the water to be fairly free 
from weeds, or with large open spaces between the weed- 
grown places, I would recommend that before fishing, the 
place should be plentifully ground-baited for a night or two 
previously. If it is intended to angle with worms, chopped 
lobs should form the attraction, first selecting from the 
stock gathered, the flat, silvery and medium-sized worms 
for the hook. Never bait the hook with those dull, leaden- 
coloured worms, with a red band running round them, and 
an orange-coloured belly. I don't mean to say that a 
tench would never take one if offered him, and nicely put 
on the hook ; but I think the other worm will kill in the 
proportion of four to one — at least such has been my 
experience, therefore I think it proves which of the two is 
the better. If float fishing is preferred it should be as 
light as possible, for the tench is a shy feeder, and would 
infallibly leave the bait if he found that he was dragging at 
a big cork float on the surface. A small swan or porcupine 
quill is as good as any ; the gut should be fine yet good, 
the hook No. 7 or 8, fairly long in the shank and round in 
the bend, the running line of fine yet strong silk — plaited 
for choice — while the rod need not be longer than is 
necessary to reach the place selected. If the water be 
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very weedy and the clear places small and confined, then 
perhaps a long rod would be serviceable, dispensing with 
the running line altogether, but taking care that the gut 
bottom and line at the top-joint be additionally strong. In 
such a cramped positioh, should the fish feed and a big one 
be struck, it will be simply a case of testing the fish and 
his strength against the tackle ; all I can say is, keep him 
away from the weed-beds, he'll bolt for them like a ferret 
after a bunny, and if he gets among them — good-bye. The 
bait should, if possible, touch the bottom, but inasmuch as. 
tench retreats are usually muddy in the extreme — which 
fact is easily ascertainable by the plummet — it would be 
useless to put a lively lob well on the bottom, because he 
would very soon become part and parcel of the mud itself. 
I have found it a good plan when, as I have said, there are 
plenty of clear open spaces, and the bottom is sound and 
hard, to dispense with float, etc., altogether, and first 
baiting the hook with a picked lob, draw from the reel a 
sufficient quantity of line to reach the desired spot, and 
then, coiling this line, let it lie on the bank free and clear 
of all obstructions. Lay the rod as well on the bank, and 
take the baited hook in the thumb and fingers of the right 
hand, cast it out from the hand with a gentle swing, and 
the line, if sufficiently light and fine (and what big fish can 
be killed on a fine line if one only knows how to use it), will 
fly out after the baited hook, which sinks from its own 
specific weight and that of the worm combined ; give it time 
to find the bottom and then reel up any slack line there may 
be. Keep the rod down upon the bank, with the winch 
handles (and the winch for this work must be a Nottingham 
with perfectly free action) uppermost, and clear of any twigs 
or other things likely to impede it, and then take a seat 
well away from the water, keep perfectly still and motion- 
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less, and await events. A bite is first indicated by a 
trembling of the line ; give him plenty of time, and presently, 
if master tench means business, the winch handles begin to 
slowly revolve and the line to sneak away yard after yard ; 
then strike, not too hard, for he has a leathery mouth, and 
the hooks are sure to hold, and the probability is that if he is 
a good fish there will ensue a " leetle fight " before he caves 
in. Never be in a hurry when tench-fishing, and the float 
indicates some hiddenattentions — this fish will mumble and 
suck at your worm or gentles for a long time in some 
cases, before he finally makes up his mind to do or die — 
then the float either goes slowly down, and out of sight, or 
it may rise up, and seem half inclined to topple over, and 
then move along the surface, or it may be raised up, and 
laid flat on the water, indicating that a fish has taken the 
bait, and has risen to the surface — either are critical 
moments, and one is warranted in striking at once. Sweet 
paste, made from stale bread-crumb, and judiciously 
blended with honey, kills tench well at times, at others they 
won't look at it. Wasp grubs are another good bait, and 
caddis worms occasionally make their mark, while gentles 
are at times taken greedily. Worms, however, clean and 
well scoured, seem at all times to be the most favourite 
lure, and although I am aware that many anglers will 
disagree with me, I prefer the lobworm to any, even to 
the red worm, or brilliantly striped brandling. Bright, clean 
and tough, I am inclined to think that nothing beats the 
lob for big fish, and the bigger the inhabitants of the pool 
are, the more they seem to like it. 
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Bream Fishing. 

The fish under notice is tolerably well known to anglers, 
and yet merits a passing word or two in the matter of 
description. He grows to a large size, and as he increases 
in weight becomes a very handsome fellow, requiring no 
little skill on the part of a fisher to successfully make a 
large bag. With a high arched back, and deep belly, he is 
somewhat of a rhomboidal form, his sides being, unless very 
well nourished, extremely flat in comparison with his great 
depth. His head is small, with the nose pointed and 
tapering down to the mouth, which is void of teeth, and 
not by any means a large one. The eyes are large and 
full, the irides of a silvery hue, the fins, the dorsal in 
particular, are small sized, the anal extending from the vent 
to the root of the tail, which is large, powerful and deeply- 
forked. In colour, bream vary considerably; and there 
seems to be two distinct classes of the same species, 
although both inhabit similar localities. The one called 
the golden, or carp bream, attains a far larger size than his 
relative, the white bream, the latter never carrying the 
brilliant- bronze tint of his big brother. The golden bream 
has his back coloured with a deep olive bronze tint, the 
sides gradually growing lighter in hue as they approach 
the belly, which is a shining silvery white, the fins of a 
dusky grey, tinged at the root with the predominant golden 
cast ; the scales in both species are large, round and well 
developed. Bream are thoroughly gregarious in their 
habits, herding together in large shoals, and generally 
seeking the deepest and widest part of a river, where the 
stream is slow and heavy, and the sides are fringed with 
beds of reed and rushes. Such situations are always 
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looked upon as likely habitats for the "flat, unwieldy 
bream," but it does not follow that there he will be 
invariably found, for some of the largest fish of this tribe 
are taken in the Thames immediately in the boil and rapid 
water of a heavy weir fall. The river just mentioned, the 
Thames, holds plenty of bream at certain places, and there 
can be little doubt that the fish attain a very large size. I 
have taken them myself close upon 6 lbs., and I have heard 
of them being landed considerably heavier. Halliford, 
Shepperton, Weybridge and Penton Hook, of the higher 
sections, and Teddington and Kingston of the lower :parts 
of the river, are all famous bream waters. The Mole again, 
from its rise to the point where it empties itself into the 
Thames, nearly opposite Hampton Court Palace, and the 
Wey, are both celebrated for their abundant supply, while 
the Medway, at many of its stations, gives the bottom fisher 
plenty of sport with large specimens of this class. Then 
further afield, the Ouse, throughout its entire length, is full 
of them ; and the Yare, and the contiguous " broads " of 
Norfolk literally swarm with bream ; while the Trent, at 
some places, produces large supplies for the Birmingham and 
Sheffield Angler's delectation. Close home, the Lea holds 
a few fish in its waters, but they are rarely angled for 
properly, and hence rarely caught ; three fish, however, may 
be seen at Mr. Benningfield's house, the Crown, at Brox- 
bourne, which were taken by Mr. Bradlaugh at Carthagena 
Weir — fruits of philosophy and good angling combined; 
these three specimen fish weighing together 21 lbs. Then, 
quite recently, a gentleman, whose name I at the moment 
forget, but who is, or was, attached to the Conservancy 
Board of the Lea, caught a splendid bream close upon 9 lbs. ; 
so that it proves that if they are not as plentiful as black- 
berries in this river, they run large at any rate. The Surrey 
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and Commercial Docks, formerly open to the hard-working 
London angler, but now unhappily tabooed, unless at a 
terribly high price for a season ticket — £$ I am told — holds 
plenty of them; and the Welsh Harp and Dagenham fishery- 
lakes as well, usually returns a take of these fish to one who 
knows the peculiarities of each spot, and studying them; 
takes the trouble to fish with caution, suitable bait and fine 
tackle. Very much depends upon the water to be fished, 
upon the method adopted and the description of tackle 
employed. In the Thames, except at one or two places, 
where the bank fisher may command one or other of the 
deep holes which are known to be bream haunts with the 
leger, it is simply labour in vain to attempt to fish for them 
from the bank with any chance of making a good catch. 
They are shy and crafty in the extreme, and take good care 
to keep well away from the sides of the river — and out in the 
more fancied security of the deeps ; so that even if the bank- 
man can throw his leger into the hole, his only chance of 
success would be at the very earliest peep of " early morn " 
or at the close of " dewy eve ; " and these two periods of the 
day may be taken, from first to last, as the best times to 
endeavour to seduce our slimy friend into appreciating the 
flavour of a well scoured lob, or, indeed, any other bait with 
which one may choose to tempt him. In Thames fishing, 
then, for bream, it is absolutely necessary to fish from a 
punt or boat, and for this method of angling a Nottingham 
rod, with two tops, of 12 or 14 feet in length, is the best 
that can be used ; they are wonderfully light, and one may 
fish all day with one of these rods without tiring the arm, 
no small desideratum in a long day's work. These rods 
are besides so nicely adjusted that the change of tops 
makes a complete change in the character of the rod — with 
the long and somewhat flexible top, one gets a rod with the 
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most perfect action for either long corking or the sliding 
float ; affixing the shorter, and consequently much stiffer 
top, one gets a tool the very beau ideal of what is required 
for either paternostering or legering ; and, after that, I think 
I need hardly say more in praise of my favourite, the 
Nottingham weapon. If the place selected has a bottom 
tolerably uniform in depth, there is no method more killing 
than "tight corking,'' i.e., using a bottom of the finest 
natural gut, with the shot equally placed along its entire 
length ; by adopting this method of placing the shot it 
will be obvious that the line hangs much more true and 
straight in the water from the extremity of the float than if 
they were placed all together. The running line, and there 
should be from 60 to 100 yards on a reel, cannot well be 
too fine, while the reel itself should be perfectly smooth and 
easy in its action — in point of fact, so nicely made and 
regulated that the mere action of the stream on the float, 
and the weight of the float itself, is sufficient to cause 
the reel to revolve easily, and without the least stopping 
or scraping. If the reel acts properly, and the line is 
sufficiently light, it can be held perfectly taut and straight 
from the cap otthe float to the point of the rod, no matter 
how long, in reason, the swim may be, and the fish can be 
struck with almost as great a certainty as the roach 
fisherman hooks his fish with half a line only of strike 
line from float to top joint. Five-and-twenty, thirty, or 
forty yards is no uncommon distance for a swim down 
from the punt, and the fun that ensues when a three or four 
pounder is hooked on fine tackle at this distance is no 
little, rely on't ! The hook used for bream should be size 
No. 7 or 8, round in the bend, and, if for worm-fishing, long 
in the shank, so that the worm may be drawn neatly up the 
shank of the hook, and not hang in loops. Supposing then 
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that suitable tackle has been rigged up, we will now proceed 
to the fishing itself. Ground-baiting, whether in river or 
pond, is essentially necessary for this fish ; for as they 
frequently shift their locale and rove about in search f 
food, it is obvious that they are likely to be kept together 
where they find a supply of palatable rations; Now there is 
nothing that your river bream takes so kindly to as a diet 
of worms, and where the fish run large, lobs well scoured 
are a very attractive bait ; indeed I don't know anything to 
beat them for big fish. The hole, or run that is intended to 
operate upon, should therefore be well baited one or two 
nights before fishing with a plentiful supply of lobs, either 
chopped up or thrown in whole ? of the two I think the 
latter is far preferable, and saves a somewhat unpleasant 
operation. One thing should, however, be borne in mind, 
that if there is no clay used when ground-baiting, and it is 
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better without it, the worms should be taken sufficiently 
above the hole, and the set of the current studied to ensure 
them sinking, and not being swept away from the chosen 
place. It is an extraordinary fact, yet none the less certain, 
that these fish will sometimes refuse to have anything to do 
with a worm that travels down the stream, no matter how 
neatly or showily put upon the hook, when the self-same 
bait, stationary upon leger tackle, kills him instantly ; and 
again they frequently reverse their tactics, declining the 
leger business altogether, yet attacking the moving bait the 
instant it reaches the bottom. The bream-fisher, bearing 
this in mind, should, then, never despair of filling his basket 
if the fish seem at first to be " dead off," but try other 
methods, and by offering them a suitable bait, he will 
usually succeed in killing a brace or two of fish, and perhaps 
a good many more, when, if he had stuck to his original 
style, he would in all probability have gone home with a 
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very light basket. In legering much the same tackle may 
be used as that described in carp-fishing — a fine gut bottom, 
a bullet no larger than is absolutely necessary to find and 
hold the ground against the stream, the hook the same as 
that previously described, allowing the fish a fair time if the 
bait is a large one, before striking him. A capital bait at 
times for a bream is a bolus of plain bread paste, made 
from the crumb of stale, yet perfectly sweet and white 
bread, just dipped into water, and worked up with scrupu- 
lously clean hands until it attains a tough and stiff con- 
sistency. This may sometimes be sweetened with a little 
honey to advantage, although I have usually found that 
when they are in a paste-feeding humour, the plain kills 
just as well as the sweet. Paste will not stand a heavy 
current long, so that the hook should be frequently looked 
at, and a small triangle will be found more serviceable than 
a single hook, holding the paste much better together. 
Gentles, again, sometimes exercise a powerful attraction ; 
they are best used on a diminutive triangle, ground-baiting 
with plenty of "carrion," and using liver gentles for the 
hook. Bream seek the deep secluded parts of ponds and 
lakes, and thrive amazingly in favourable waters, such as 
have a bottom of an oozy, sandy nature, and where the 
sides have an edging of weed-beds, lilies and water-flags. 
Here, in the hot weather, they will be found rolling 
and tumbling about in the weeds, to which they resort 
for shade and shelter during the heat of the day. In 
some waters that can be fished only from the side, 
a long rod is really needful, so as to clear the weeds. 
At all times, however, cumbersome and heavy, a long 
rod, where running tackle is employed, becomes an abomi- 
nable nuisance, from the difficulty in unshipping a 
joint to allow landing the fish.' I should, then, always 
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advise, whenever practicable, the use of a short one — of, say 
12 or 14 feet, with strong yet fine-running tackle of plaited 
silk. When the proper depth has been obtained, a 
sufficient quantity of line to ensure reaching the desired 
spot may be drawn from the reel and taken out in a loop 
from the bottom ring of the rod and the reel itself. It 
may then, when drawn fairly taut, be hitched over a tiny 
twig, or a blade of stout grass projecting from the ground, 
and the piscator, taking up the rod and giving the float 
and the shotted line a swing in the desired direction, will 
find that the light line flies easily through the rings after 
the weighted portion, and, with a little practice, almost any 
part of a pond may be easily reached. In a gastronomic 
point of view the bream has always been held up to execra- 
tion. Here is a recipe for cooking a river fish of, say 
3 or 4 pound weight :— Cleanse him and lay him in salt 
. and water one hour ; stuff with a rich veal stuffing and 
bake him — plentifully anointed with good butter — in a slow 
oven, until the meat comes easily from the bones. Serve 
him up, hot and hot, with cayenne pepper and lemon juice. 
Carpers may say — I don't mean carp-eaters or carp-fishers 
— that the veal-stuffing, lemon juice and butter, are the 
only parts of the dish worth going in for ; it may be so, but 
I have found the fish very toothsome. 

Dace Fishing. 

Dace are found in most of our English rivers, streams 
and brooks, and will thrive well in either swiftly running 
water, or in slower streams, so long as there is a fresh 
supply coming from the head or from the feeders running 
into it. To the beginner in fly-fishing, we have no fish 
indigenous to our waters that gives such good practice 
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to the learner as the one under notice, for during the 
spring and summer months the dace rises greedily at small 
flies and insects of various kinds, and is besides so brave 
and dashing in his attempts to escape when hooked upon 
fine tackle, that he gets the pupil's hand well in for 
higher and nobler game. He is an extremely handsome 
fish, and elegantly shaped, the head small, with the irides 
of the eyes a pale yellow, the body lengthy and the tail 
well forked ; the scales are much smaller than those of the 
roach, and have a brilliant silvery gloss predominating over 
a cast of yellowish green ; the back is of a dusky green 
tint, the belly white, the ventral, anal and caudal fins 
of a pale reddish hue. In the Thames they are seldom 
taken of any great size, but in the Lea, and particularly 
above Ware and Hertford, they run much larger ; while 
in the Lark and Linnet-r-the former a tributary of the 
Ouse, of Suffolk and Cambridge, the latter another 
tributary stream joining the Lark near Bury — it is said 
that they attain a pound or more in weight Personally, 
however, I have never seen anything approaching this size, 
and shall be inclined to take such statements cam grano, 
although Pennant gives an account of one that weighed a 
pound and a half, and Linnaeus says that it grows to a foot 
and a half in some countries. The most likely localities in 
which to find these fish is in the vicinity of rapid currents, 
sharps and eddies ; the point of junction between two 
streams is another habitat, while mill-races and the tail of 
a mill-run are nearly always sure finds, and here they will 
work up among the sharpest streams, and in the froth 
and foam of the most turbulent looking water. In cold 
and stormy weather they leave their favourite gravelly 
scours, and seek deeper and more subtle water, where the 
bottom is marly or clayey in character, and here they are 
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more likely to be taken by means of bottom fishing; 
Spawning somewhere about the middle of March, or the 
beginning of April, it is a wonderful sight to watch a school 
of these fish upon the spawning beds, working and burrow- 
ing amongst the sand and gravel, in active preparation for 
the deposition of their ova, and upon favourable ground, 
countless thousands may be frequently noticed by the 
attentive observer ; while so intent are the little fellows 
upon the object at issue, that they seemingly take not the 
slightest notice of lookers on. Always provided they keep 
tolerably quiet, and don't throw brickbats among them — a 
little amusement I saw practised some few years ago on the 
Maidenhead shallows, by some of the thoughtless men who 
make camping out an amusement upon the banks of the 
Thames as soon as the sun has fairly made his appearance 
for the summer season. In bottom fishing for dace, there 
is little, if any, difference to that practised in roach-fishing ; 
at any rate the same tackle will kill equally well. It is, 
however, in the autumn months that the best sport can be 
obtained, when they, like the roach, have retired to the 
deeper portions of the river. In the earlier periods of the 
year dace will feed greedily, occasionally upon worms of 
all kinds, and the little red worm in particular, as well as 
the larva of beetles, grubs, wasps and caddis worms. In 
the hotter months, such as June, July and August, if the 
angler chooses to try for them on the bottom, no bait is so 
killing as gentles, well scoured and cleansed in sand, and 
thus rendered tough and lasting on the hook. Some 
pieces of greaves, of which dace are extravagantly fond, 
are another excellent bait for them, and many an anathema 
has this fish to put up with from the barbel-fisher when 
legering with this substance, in return for the multitude of 
sharp tugging bites — very different, however, to that of a 
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barbel — that he favours the angler with at such times. A 
capital plan for their capture when they come upon a 
barbel swim, is to fit up a small hook upon a length of gut, 

and so affixed to the leger bottom that it hangs close to 
the larger lump of greaves destined for the bigger fish — 
thus, when these little pests, at such times, rush at the big 
piece of greaves, one or other of their number is certain to 
swallow the small bit, and come to bag, where one might 
strike all day at their sharp tugs at the larger baits, without 
once hooking one of them. It is always a good sign when 
dace on a sudden cease biting on a barbel swim. Rely upon 
it, that larger fish have hustled the little thieves away, and 
that the probabilities are that while barbel or chub are on 
the bottom inspecting your bait, preparatory to a final 
smack at it, the dace have risen over them as a flight of 
wood pigeons will watch a hawk. During the summer, 
supposing the angler to be bottom fishing, it is always 
advisable to fish rather off than on the bottom for dace ; 
for, unlike the roach, they seek the swifter runs of water, 
such as the angle of two sharp streams, or the races of mill- 
wheels, and there, stemming the current, lie poised and 
waiting for chance food that may come down. In such a 
place, where eddies and back currents whirl the waters 
back and forth in tortuous fashion, drop in the plummet, 
and set the bait four or five inches from the ground. A 
light, handy rod is required, a little springy in its action, 
fine running tackle and a fair sized cork or quill float, well 
shotted, and yet of such buoyancy as to resist the suction 
and swirl of the heavy stream ; then let the stream take 
the baited hook — and the lure may be caddis, red worm, 
or gentles— right down away among the sharpest whirls 
and eddies. Here lie the dace, and the instant the bait 
reaches them away goes the float, and good sport ensues at 
[72] G 
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once, for dace fight hard and pluckily, and upon such fine 
tackle as this, and in such a boil of water, will not yield 
till they've had a sharp fight for victory. For its size 
nothing plunges more violently at first, and proper care 
should always be taken in striking a fish at such a place, 
from the extreme probability that a trout or two may be 
lying there, and that one of the spotted beauties may have 
bolted your worm, or bunch of caddis or gentles. In ground 
baiting for dace I know of nothing better than plenty of 
carrion gentles, obtained from bone boilers' and crushers' 
places of business. These, mixed with coarse pollard or 
bran, and put loosely into balls of clay, will be found as 
useful as anything; but care should be exercised in the 
quantity given, as dace are greedy feeders at all times, 
and if they get thoroughly gorged with food, will cease 
biting at the baited hook, as a matter of course. 

As I have already said, no better practice for the embryo 
trout-fisher can be obtained than fly-fishing for dace. An 
ordinary trouting rod will do as well as any ; the cast 
should be of the finest gut, and two or, three flies may be 
used tied on hooks of small pattern: when, however, a 
beginner in the graceful art of fly-fishing is desirous of 
obtaining instruction and accuracy in throwing a fly, one 
only is sufficient Small black and red palmers and black 
gnats are good and staple flies for dace whipping, and 
occasionally, if the black flies have a gentle put upon the 
tip of the hook's point, it seems to possess extraordinary 
attractive qualities, and the fish will dash at it madly. In 
lieu of gentles, supposing them to be unattainable, a bit of 
wash-leather with the point of the hook pushed through it will 
be found an efficient substitute. The best method of fishing 
the Thames shallows is to throw from a boat, having a heavy 
stone, or, better still, a small anchor, so as to effectually 
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moor the craft whenever a likely spot is reached. The 
flies may then be cast straight down the stream and to the 
right and left, and it will be soon apparent to the angler 
whether dace are on the shallows or no, for if there they 
will likely enough come with a rush at the flies at once, pro- 
vided the weather is at all favourable ; if they are not there, 
or none are taken after ten minutes' time, try elsewhere. 

Capital sport as is obtained with the artificial, I must 
confess that I think the practice of blow line fishing will 
beat it hollow, and, at the risk of repetition, I will suggest 
that whenever shallows and likely looking scours can be 
reached from the bank,' they should be fished in the 
following manner: — Use a lengthy, light and stiff rod, with 
a long line of floss silk, which can be obtained at any of 
the tackle shops for this particular purpose, and should be 
two yards at least beyond the length of the rod ; then, with 
a small hook placed carefully between the shoulders of a 
bluebottle — at all times a most deadly lure — get the wind 
at your back, and, sheltered from view by a bit of rising 
ground, a bush, or the old stump of a tree, let the breeze 
carry the light floss until it bellies out, clear of the uplifted 
rod. With the baited hook held between the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, raise the point of the rod, and at 
the instant a puff of wind comes, release the fly, gradually 
lowering the rod until it drops gently and naturally upon 
the surface of the stream. It sometimes happens, from 
some unaccountable reason, that dace will not take the fly 
when upon the surface. Supposing that this occurs and 
few fish are observed rising over ground where they are 
known to lie, and those which do rise refuse to take the fly 
thrown, perhaps, directly over them, put on the hook-link 
of gut or hair a single shot, and let the insect sink, gently 
drawing it backwards and forwards to the surface of the 
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water ; by these means many fish may be captured that 
otherwise would have gone untouched. The ant fly, a 
winged insect found in the interior of the anthills, is a 
splendid natural bait for dace, and Walton thus gives 
instructions for their capture and subsequent keeping. He 
says : — " Gather them alive with both their wings, and put 
them into a glass that will hold a quart or pottle ; first put 
into the glass a handful or more of the moist earth out of 
which you gather them, and as much of the roots of the 
grass of the said hillock, and then put in the flies, gently, 
that they lose not their wings ; lay a clod of earth over it, 
and then so many as are put into the glass without bruising 
will live there a month or more, and be always in readiness 
for you to fish with. But if you would have them keep 
longer, then get any great earthen pot or barrel, or three 
or four gallons, which is better, then wash your barrel with 
water and honey, and having put into it a quantity of earth 
and grass roots, then put in your flies, and they will cover 
it, and will live a quarter of a year — these in any stream 
and clear water are a deadly bait for roach or dace, or for 
a chub." So far as culinary properties are concerned, the 
" silvery dace " has little, if anything, to recommend him, 
although when fried, crisp and brown, in good oil or lard, 
and eaten in lieu of anything better, with the appetite 
engendered by a long ramble, rod in hand, by the brink of 
some sparkling streamlet, he is not to be despised ; and I 
can well recollect on one occasion, when cold, wet, and 
hungry, I got back to a little village " pub.," at which I 
had engaged a bed for the night, I was met with the 
comforting assurance, that save some rusty bacon, and 
cheese like soap, there was nothing eatable in the house. I 
had, however, some three dozen splendid dace, and these were 
forthwith consigned to the kitchen for my supper ; presently 
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they appeared, crisp and hot, and with brown bread and 
butter, pepper, and salt, they made an appetising and 
savoury meal — better than sprats, at any rate. Carefully 
wiped dry, and placed in methylated spirits in an air-tight 
jar, they will keep wonderfully well and make grand baits 
for winter jack spinning. I will now close my paper upon 
Freshwater Fishing, thanking not only my Lord Abinger 
for his courtesy in presiding, but you, gentlemen, for the 
attention with which you have listened to me. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. WlLMOT said he must say a word with regard to 
the somewhat notorious black bass of Canada as his name 
had been mentioned. Mr. Wheeldon had rather misunder- 
stood his feeling towards the black bass, which was not a 
favourite of his by any means ; and on two or three 
occasions he had expressed the opinion that it was 
unadvisable to introduce it into Great Britain, unless it 
was into waters where there were no other fish of a 
superior kind. The black bass was a fish of good feeding 
quality ; not a bad fish to eat ; but not a favourite of his. 
He fished more for trout and salmon, and a man who was 
in the habit of doing so, would not fish for bass or any 
inferior fish. Black bass were a very voracious, greedy fish, 
and invariably cleaned out any other fish in the same 
waters, unless it was perch, which sometimes would hold 
their own, being of a somewhat similar character. Fishing 
in Canada was quite different to what it was in Great 
Britain. There they did not have barbel, dace, and roach, 
nor any fish of that kind. There might be some descriptions 
of fish of that class ; but at present the sluggish streams 
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had chub, pike shiners, and coarse fish of that sort. These 
fish were evidently of a low order, because they fed at the 
bottom of the rivers as a rule, and were therefore not to be 
compared with those of a higher order, such as trout, which 
rose to the surface for their food ; in fact you did not find 
trout in streams which were not limpid and clear, because 
they must see their food at the top of the water. He 
could readily understand why in a country like England, 
and in a city like London, so many people were fond of 
fish. It was very fortunate that the Thames gave the 
people residing in London so many opportunities of fishing, 
even although the fish might be of an inferior order. It 
was a pleasant healthy pastime, and if they got only one 
or two fish to eat for their day's labour, it was very 
pleasant when they came home to sit down and tell the 
tale of the day's sport. He thought, therefore, that 
angling in every possible way should be encouraged, 
because it could never seriously diminish or destroy the 
fish in any stream as netting would. If more encourage- 
ment were given to anglers, it would be beneficial to 
fisheries as a rule. In Canada no one was allowed to 
fish for salmon with bait ; the law was very distinct, that 
it should only be fly surface fishing. The belief there was 
that salmon did not take food in the rivers at all ; and the 
government was so particular with regard to the protection 
of salmon when they passed all the nets and other engines 
which might be set at the estuaries, the fish having got 
past those, were only to be caught by the fly. He would * 
suggest that if a law — something of that sort — were passed 
in England, it would be beneficial, and encourage a higher 
order of angling than catching salmon with bait He begged 
to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Wheeldon for the 
instructive lecture he had given. 
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Doctor HONEYMAN, in seconding the motion, said he 
did not know much about angling himself ; but he so much 
admired the enthusiasm of Mr. Wheeldon on the subject 
that he was very much inclined to wish he was an angler 
himself. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said he should 
have been very glad to have heard some further remarks 
from Mr. Wheeldon more in the constructive line. It 
appeared to him that his able lecture dealt very much with 
modes of destroying fish ; but his love for fish was so great 
that his interest was almost greater in the methods of 
protecting and propagating fish, and he should have been 
glad to have heard from Mr. Wheeldon something on that 
point. For many years, whilst England was a Roman 
Catholic country, the habits of the fish, were doubtless 
much better known, for it was impossible to go through the 
country and see all the ruins of ancient Abbeys without 
being struck with the stews and fish-ponds which were 
always to be found in connection with them. There was no 
doubt those brethren, though they lived and~died in the 
odour of sanctity, were perfectly well aware of the odour of 
a good fish on Friday ; but since the habits had changed, 
and fasting was no longer the fashion, the knowledge of 
breeding and rearing the fish had sunk to a very low ebb. 
Latterly, he saw indications amongst many noblemen and 
gentlemen .of a great desire to cultivate this art, and he had 
no doubt, in the course of time, a great increase in the food 
of the people would be obtained from this source. 
The motion having been carried, 

Mr. WHEELDON, in responding, said he was quite sure 
when the exhibition was over they would all reflect very 
keenly on the loss they sustained by the absence of their 
American visitors, who had thoroughly endeared them- 



